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Editoricds 


GROUNDS  Victory  parades  are  being  held  this  year  in 
FOR  HOPE  Allied  lands.  With  the  close  of  hostilities, 
however,  what  will  be  lasting  (not  of  course 
thinking  for  the  moment  of  the  war’s  aftermath — ^the  four 
horsemen  revealed  in  the  Apocalypse  suggest  what  follows 
an  upheaval  like  World  War  II)  ?  After  the  shout  of  victory 
fades  out  can  anything  good  come  from  the  recent  carnage? 
Spiritual  realities  should  last,  for  one  thing.  A  stand  was 
taken  on  this  editorial  page  two  years  ago,  under  the  caption 
of  “Crisis  Faith,”  in  which  our  confidence  was  expressed 
in  wartime  converts  to  Christ  because  “the  foundation  of 
God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal.  The  Lord  knoweth  them 
that  are  his”  (2  Tim.  2:19). 

Beside  the  harvest  of  precious  souls  won  for  Christ  in 
the  day  of  danger,  there  should  be  still  other  blessed  results 
to  follow  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  The  grounds  of  this 
hope  are  good:  (1)  “For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the 
snow  from  heaven,  and  returneth  not  thither,  but  watereth 
the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may 
give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater:  so  shall  my 
word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth:  it  shall  not  re¬ 
turn  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I 
please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it” 
(Isa.  55:10,11).  (2)  “I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not;  there¬ 
fore  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed”;  “Jesus  Christ  the 
same  yesterday,  and  to  day,  and  for  ever”  (Mai.  3:6;  Heb. 
13:8).  (3)  “The  heavens  and  the  earth,  which  are  now,  by 
the  same  word  are  kept  in  store,  reserved  unto  fire  against 
the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men.  .  .  . 
The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise,  as  some  men 
count  slackness;  but  is  longsuffering  to  usward,  not  willing 
that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  re¬ 
pentance”  (2  Pet.  3:7,9). 
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By  all  risrhts  a  worldwide  revival  should  be  near  at  hand, 
seeing  that  God’s  Word  has  been  sown  far  and  wide  in  the 
last  five  years,  God  Himself  and  His  Son  change  not,  God 
wishes  none  to  perish  for  whom  Christ  died. 

THINKING  It  is  common  knowledge  that  divorce  has 
OF  DIVORCE  been  on  the  increase  during  recent  years. 

The  world  itself  takes  note  of  the  rise, 
judging  from  mention  on  a  recent  popular  broadcast  that  the 
ratio  of  divorces  to  marriages  was  now  40%.  Marital  diffi¬ 
culty,  to  be  sure,  has  been  experienced  down  through  the 
centuries.  Even  in  the  day  of  Christ  the  Pharisees  “came 
unto  him,  tempting  him,  and  saying  unto  him.  Is  it  lawful 
for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause?”  (Matt. 
19:3).  The  forthright  answer  from  the  Son  of  God  was  this: 
“Moses  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  suffered 
you  to  put  away  your  wives:  but  from  the  beginning  it  was 
not  so.  And  I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his 
wife,  except  it  be  for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another, 
committeth  adultery:  and  whoso  marrieth  her  which  is  put 
away  doth  commit  adultery.”  Perhaps  it  will  surprise  some 
readers  of  the  Bible  to  know  that  our  Lord’s  disciples  were 
themselves  taken  aback  by  the  statement  He  made  (verse 
10),  so  influenced  by  the  current  of  public  opinion  can  the 
children  of  God  be. 

Whatever  be  the  application  of  the  Savior’s  words  to  the 
twentieth  century  and  the  present  age,  one  thing  is  sure. 
He  discovers  the  root  of  the  divorce  problem  when  allusion 
is  made  to  “the  hardness  of  your  hearts.”  A  broken  home 
signifies  the  absence  of  love — ^true  love,  the  kind  that  lasts, 
yea,  grows  stronger  and  deeper  with  the  passing  of  time. 
The  present  generation  knows  as  little  about  marital  ties 
as  the  less  cultured  generations  of  the  past  when  it  goes 
about  to  multiply  divorces.  Love  has  been  called  “the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world.”  If  so,  we  moderns  cannot  be  as  great 
as  we  think  when  love  is  being  lost  in  the  constant  stream 
of  more  and  more  disrupted  homes.  The  paradox  of  it  all 
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lies  in  the  fact  that  today’s  literature  and  theater,  especially 
the  motion  picture  industry,  together  with  its  popular  music, 
dwells  so  continually  upon  the  /thing  they  call  love. 

But  then  what  is  true.  Godlike  sentiment?  The  Bible 
describes  it  thus :  “Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ 
also  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it”  (Eph..5:25). 

^  ^  ^ 

THE  BLACK  The  mushroom  growth  of  black  markets  in 
MARKET  our  land  demands  the  prayerful  attention 
of  Christians.  This  undercover  development 
has  taken  on  the  proportions  of  “big  business,”  as  all  admit. 
Does  it  auger  ill  for  America?  What  of  the  future  if  crime 
can  establish  itself  so  easily  here?  Where  has  the  integrity 
and  virtue  of  past  generations  gone?  Certainly  it  is  high 
time  for  this  country  to  take  warning  and  look  to  ^  God  as 
revealed  by  His  Son  the  Christ.  From  India  come  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sober  words,  written  with  no  intention  of  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  missionary  alive  to  the  times — 

“Sometimes  I  wonder  how  long  America  will  last.  Today 
the  whole  world  is  calling  for  food  from  America.  Even 
mighty  England  will  not  give  food  to  other  countries  until 
America  guarantees  to  replenish  the  supply.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
it  all,  America  is  moving  toward  bankruptcy.  With  her  hu¬ 
manism  and  materialism  so  predominant  she  is  hardly  one  to 
give  to  the  rest  of  the  world  the  ideals  and  moral  concepts 
that  are  needed  just  as  much  as  physical  food — even  more. 
Although  there  is  a  strong  current  of  evangelical  Christianity 
in  America,  as  a  nation  it  looks  as  if  America  has  forgotten 
God.  There  never  has  been  a  country  in  all  history  which 
has  lasted  long  or  prospered  greatly  after  definitely  turning 
against  God.  God  has  even  caused  their  downfall  by  more 
ungodly  nations.  This  will  happen  to  America.  It  is  not  true 
that  it  can’t  happen  to  America.  It  will  happen  if  she  keeps 
going  in  the  same  direction  as  now.  May  God  keep  us  on  our 
knees  in  behalf  of  our  blessed  country.  .  .  .  America  is  en¬ 
joying  the  best  standard  of  living  of  any  country  in  the 
world,  but  if  she  keeps  up  the  pace  of  ungodliness  that  is  so 
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evident  today  she  will  fall.  May  God  make  us  who  believe 
in  Him  so  conscious  of  this  fact  that  we  will  not  rest  until 
God  sends  us  a  revival  that  will  sweep  across  America.”* 

Here  is  a  call  to  prayer,  intercession  for  the  homeland 
as  well  as  for  the  foreign  field.  The  mission  field  which  is 
the  world  includes  America. 

John  Henry  Bennetch. 


'Letter  dated  April  24,  1946,  by  Irvin  £.  Grubbs,  Th.M.  (Dallas  Seminary). 


Department  of 

Systematic  Theology 


SOTERIOLOGY 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.  D. 

(Continued  from  the  April-June  Number,  1946) 

THINGS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  CHRIST  IN  HIS 
SUFFERINGS  AND  DEATH 

II.  Christ  the  Ending  of  the  Law  Principle  in  behalf 
of  Those  Who  Are  Saved. 

The  more  extended  discussion  of  the  Law  as  to  its  incep¬ 
tion,  its  purpose,  its  reign,  and  its  termination,  yet  to  be 
undertaken  under  Ecclesiology,  is  not  in  order  here.  The 
immediate  issue  is  the  truth  that,  by  the  death  of  Christ  and 
for  those  who  believe,  the  legal,  meritorious  system*  of  works 
comes  to  an  end.  In  its  larger  aspects  the  law  exists  as  two 
widely  different  realities,  namely,  the  Law  of  Moses,  and 
inherent  law. 

The  Law  of  Moses  is  that  rule  for  conduct  which  God 
gave  to  Israel  at  Mount  Sinai,  which  law  ran  its  course  for 
1500  years  and  was  then  superseded  by  “grace  and  truth” 
(John  1:17).  It  is  that  covenant  which  God  made  with 
Israel  (Ex.  19:5)  when  He  “took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  which  my  covenant  they 
brake”  (Jer.  31:32).  The  law-covenant  was  strictly  a  con¬ 
ditional  agreement  which  conditioned  divine  blessings  upon 
human  faithfulness.  The  official  and  final  statement  of  this 
covenant  is  recorded  in  Deuteronomy,  chapter  28.  In  the 
light  of  new  blessings  and  relationships  which  were  to  follow 
in  the  present  age  of  grace  and  in  the  yet  future  kingdom 
age,  the  Mosaic  Law  was  an  ad  interim  divine  dealing  until 
the  Seed — Christ — should  come.  It  was  a  11016070)765,  a  child 
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governor  or  disciplinarian,  to  lead  to  Christ.  But  after 
Christ,  the  object  of  faith,  is  come,  “we  are  no  longer  under 
a  schoolmaster  [31016070)765]”  (Gal.  3:19-25).  Nevertheless, 
though  the  legal  principle  is  now  done  away — and  of  neces¬ 
sity,  because  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  rule  for  conduct 
which  grace  provides — it  will,  when  Israel  returns  to  the 
land  under  Messiah’s  reign,  be  reestablished.  Of  those  re¬ 
quirements  and  concerning  the  return  of  Israel  to  the  land, 
Moses  said,  “And  thou  shalt  return  and  obey  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  and  do  all  his  commandments  which  I  command  thee 
this  day”  (Deut.  30:8).  Though  it  is  the  very  law  which 
Moses  commanded  that  Israel  will  do,  their  situation  will  be 
altered.  Christ  will  be  on  the  Throne  of  David  reigning  over 
Israel  and  the  whole  earth;  Satan  will  be  in  the  abyss;  and 
this  law,  rather  than  being  merely  addressed  to  Israel,  will 
be  written  on  their  hearts  (Jer.  31:33),  but  its  legal  char¬ 
acter  is  not  changed.  It  is  that  law  which  Moses  commanded 
them.  In  passing,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  this  Mosaic 
rule,  or  governing  code,  did  not  exist  before  it  was  pro¬ 
claimed  by  Moses  at  Mount  Sinai;  it  was  never  under  any 
circumstances  addressed  to  Gentiles;  and  as  certainly  it  is 
never  addressed  to  Christians,  though  Christians  and  un¬ 
saved  Gentiles  may,  because  of  ignorance  of  God’s  will  for 
them,  assume  the  obligations  of  the  law-system.  These  are 
reminded  that,  when  thus  assuming  any  portion  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  they  are  under  self -committal  to  do  the  whole  law. 
Being  ad  interim  in  its  character,  the  law  which  Moses  com¬ 
manded  came  to  its  termination  at  the  time  and  under  the 
circumstances  divinely  decreed.  An  exposition  of  this  great 
body  of  truth,  which  will  justify  these  dogmatic  assertions, 
will  be  undertaken  in  its  proper  place. 

Inherent  law  is  perhaps  best  defined  as  the  Creator’s 
right  over  the  creature  and,  therefore,  the  creature’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  Creator.  In  his  wicked  assumption  of  in¬ 
dependence  of  God,  man  has  lost  the  sense  of  the  Creator’s 
rights  and  looks  upon  the  authority  of  God  as  unjustifiable 
intrusion  into  the  sphere  of  human  autonomy.  However,  the 
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philosophy  of  self-rule,  which  Satan  persuaded  Adam  to 
adopt,  though  so  indispensable  to  fallen  man  that  he  can 
think  in  no  other  terms,  has  never  nullified  the  inherent  ob¬ 
ligation  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator.  “Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am 
holy”  is  a  reasonable,  though  drastic,  requirement,  being  that 
which  a  holy  God  can  alone  require.  Israel  were  condemned 

for  having  failed  to  keep  the  commandments  of  Moses - 

“which  my  covenant  they  brake” - ;  but  of  man  in  gen¬ 

eral  and  as  under  inherent  law  it  is  said,  “There  is  none 
righteous,  no,  not  one:  there  is  none  that  iinderstandeth, 
there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God.  They  are  all  gone  out 
of  the  way,  they  are  together  become  unprofitable;  there  is 
none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one”  (Rom.  3:10-12).  During 
a  period  of  at  least  2,500  years  between  Adam  and  Moses, 
only  inherent  law  obtained;  but  that  law  was  sufficiently 
definite  that  God  judged  men  as  offenders  and  purified  the 
earth  with  a  flood.  More  was  known  in  that  period  of  the 
demands  of  inherent  law  than  is  now  recorded.  God’s  Word 
respecting  Abraham’s  obedience  chronicled  in  Genesis  26:6 
is  most  suggestive:  “Because  that  Abraham  obeyed  my  voice, 
and  kept  my  charge,  my  commandments,  my  statutes,  and 
my  laws”  (cf.  Gen.  18:19;  Rom.  6:13).  The  requirement 
upon  man  that  he  be  pleasing  to  his  Creator  is  an  obligation 
from  which  none  may  escape. 

These  two  legal  requirements — ^the  Mosaic  system  and 
inherent  law — are  alike  in  one  particular:  they  each  aim  at 
the  establishing  of  human  merit  as  the  ground  of  divine 
blessing.  Alike,  these  legal  obligations  impose  upon  man 
that  only  which  a  holy  God  might  accept  and  which  fallen 
man  has  never  wrought — not  even  as  much  as  a  semblance 
of  them.  The  failure  of  Israel  under  the  Mosaic  system  was 
such  that  the  law,  which  in  itself  was  “holy,  just,  and  good,” 
became  a  ministration  of  condemnation  and  of  death  (Rom. 
7:10;  2 'Cor.  3:7,  9),  while  the  failure  under  inherent  law  is 
such  that  only  retribution  awaits  those  who  are  not  saved 
from  it. 

These  extended  introductory  words  have  been  penned  as 
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a  preparation  for  a  right  understanding  of  an  extended  body 
of  Scripture  bearing  on  this  theme — Christ  the  end  of  the 
law  for  those  who  believe.  The  central  passage  will  be  first 
in  order  and  this  will  be  followed  by  a  series  of  texts  which 
disclose  the  precise  nature  of  this  aspect  of  Christ's  achieve¬ 
ment  in  His  death. 

Romans  10:4 — “For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth.” 

The  context,  disregarding  the  intrusion  of  a  chapter 
division,  begins  with  Romans  9:30  and  presents  a  strange 
paradox,  which  is  that  the  believing  Gentiles  who  followed 
not  after  righteousness  have  attained  unto  righteousness, 
while  Israel,  who  followed  after  righteousness,  hath  not 
attained  to  righteousness.  There  is  thus  introduced  two 
methods  of  gaining  righteousness.  Israel,  by  self-effort, 
which  the  law  prescribed,  and  by  ignoring  faith,  hath  not 
reached  the  goal  of  righteousness.  Their  law-works  were, 
as  always,  a  miserable  failure.  Over  against  this,  Gentiles 
who  attended  not  on  the  law  since  it  was  never  their  portion, 
but  who  did  exercise  faith,  reached  the  goal  of  perfect  right¬ 
eousness.  A  deep  truth  respecting  the  divine  purpose  in  the 
giving  of  the  law  to  Israel  is  here  disclosed.  God  is  said  to 
have  given  the  law  as  “a  stumbling  stone  and  rock  of 
offence"  to  the  end  that  He  might  accentuate  this  very 
truth  under  discussion,  namely,  “whosoever  believeth  on  him 
shall  not  be  ashamed.”  The  example  of  Abraham  who  be¬ 
lieved  Jehovah  and  it  (his  faith)  was  counted  unto  him  for 
righteousness  (Gen.  15:6)  was  ever  before  Israel,  and  David 
had  described  the  blessedness  of  the  man  unto  whom  God 
imputeth  righteousness  without  works  (Rom.  4:6);  never¬ 
theless,  Israel  stumbled  over  the  stumblingstone  of  human 
merit,  as  humanity  is  ever  prone  to  do — even  many  who 
through  faith  are  already  in  possession  of  infinite  righteous¬ 
ness.  The  Apostle  at  once  points  out  that  Israel’s  difficulty 
was  not  a  lack  of  zeal;  for,  he  asserts,  they  had  a  “great 
zeal  for  God.”  Their  trouble  was  ignorance.  They  did  not 
know  the  truth  that  faith  in  God  would,  as  witnessed  by 
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Abraham,  David,  and  the  prophets,  bring  about,  through 
divine  grace,  an  adjustment  all-satisfying  to  God — even  a 
righteousness  as  perfect  as  Himself.  The  student  is  re¬ 
minded  of  the  previous  discussion  concerning  the  equitable 
ground  established  by  the  sweet  savor  aspect  of  Christ’s 
death  whereon  God  is  free  to  impute  all  that  Christ  is — even 
the  righteousness  of  God — unto  those  who  believe,  and  Him¬ 
self  to  be  just  when  He  justifies  the  ungodly.  Unfortunately, 
this  devastating  ignorance  respecting  imputed  righteousness, 
which  so  injured  Israel,  has  characterized  the  church  of 
Christ  also.  Great  multitudes  of  those  who  belong  to  the 
church  as  its  members  have  never  conceived  of  any  relation 
to  God  beyond  “the  law  of  works.”  Their  reprehensibleness 
is  far  greater  than  that  of  Israel;  for,  while  Israel  had  the 
witness  of  Abraham  and  David,  the  church  has  the  example 
of  Israel’s  failure  and,  in  addition,  the  great  body  of  New 
Testament  Scripture.  The  Arminian  notion  that  people  will 
not  live  righteous  lives  unless  placed  upon  a  works  basis  of 
relationship  to  God  has  permeated  the  church  to  a  large 
degree.  This  ignorance  is  manifest  in  the  church  by  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  incentive  to  holy  living  that  the  human 
heart  can  know  is  ignored,  which  is,  to  “walk  worthy  of  the 
vocation  wherewith  we  are  called”  (Eph.  4:1).  The  indi¬ 
vidual  who  comprehends  that  he  has  attained  by  faith 
through  grace  to  the  perfect  righteousness  of  God,  will  be 
incited  by  so  great  an  honor  and  trust  to  walk  more  faith¬ 
fully  in  the  path  of  God’s  own  choosing  than  will  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  hopes — against  hope,  for  it  is  recognized  as  an 
impossible  task — to  satisfy  a  holy  God  by  his  ever-failing 
works. 

But  is  the  perfect  righteousness  of  God  secured  as  a 
standing,  as  a  wedding  garment,  by  those  who  do  no  more 
than  to  believe  in  Jesus?  It  certainly  is;  but  the  ignorance 
of  Israel  and  of  so  many  in  the  church  does  not  make  any 
place  for  so  glorious  a  truth.  Naturally,  objection  is  not 
raised  to  the  requirement  that  the  individual  should  believe 
in  Jesus.  It  would  dishonor  Him  not  to  do  so;  but  repent- 
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ance,  confession,  consecration,  good  works,  etc.,  must  be 
added,  it  is  claimed,  to  complete  what  is  deemed  to  be  reason¬ 
able,  not  understanding  that  the  addition  of  one  feature  of 
human  merit  introduces  a  principle  which,  of  necessity,  is 
to  misunderstand  the  entire  character  of  that  grace  by  which 
alone  the  soul  is  saved.  Let  the  Scripture  itself  testify  of 
this  truth:  “For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ: 
for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth;  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek.  For 
therein  is  the  righteousness  of  God  revealed  from  faith  to 
faith:  as  it  is  written.  The  just  shall  live  by  faith”  (Rom. 
1 :16,  17) ;  “Even  the  righteousness  of  God  which  is  by 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe: 
for  there  is  no  difference.  To  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his 
righteousness:  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of 
him  which  believeth  in  Jesus”  (Rom.  3:22,  26);  “But  to  him 
that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  him  that  justifieth  the 
ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness”  (Rom.  4:5) ; 
“For  if  by  one  man’s  offence  death  reigned  by  one;  much 
more  they  which  receive  abundance  of  grace  and  of  the 
gift  of  righteousness  shall  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus  Christ” 
(Rom.  6 :17) ;  “But  the  scripture  hath  concluded  all  under 
sin,  that  the  promise  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given 
to  them  that  believe”  (Gal.  3:22);  “For  Christ  is  the  end  of 
the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth”  (Rom. 
10:4). 

Returning  to  the  central  passage — Romans  10:4,  just 
quoted — ,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  difference  of  opinion 
obtains  as  to  the  sense  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  be  the  end 
of  the  law.  Some  see  only  that  He,  by  His  sufferings  and 
death,  paid  the  penalty  the  law  imposed  and  thus  discharged 
the  indictment  against  the  sinner,  which  is  comprehended 
in  forgiveness.  Others  see  that  Christ  fulfills  the  law  by 
supplying  the  merit  which  the  holy  Creator  demands,  which 
is  comprehended  in  justification.  Doubtless  both  of  these 
conceptions  inhere  in  this  passage;  but  it  will  be  observed 
that  whatever  is  done  is  done  for  those  who  believe — with  no 
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other  requirement  added — ,  and  that  belief  results  in  the 
bestowing  of  the  righteousness  of  God.  As  has  been  observed, 
the  context  of  the  passage  under  consideration  contrasts  two 
widely  different  principles  of  procedure,  i.e.,  (1)  an  attempt 
to  establish  righteousness  by  zealous  works;  and  (2)  the 
securing  of  perfect  righteousness  by  faith.  One  is  a  system 
of  merit — the  deadly  enemy  of  grace — ,  which  offers  self- 
righteousness  to  God  with  the  hope  that  He  will  accept  it  by 
overlooking  in  generosity  its  imperfections;  the  other  is  a 
system  based  wholly  on  expectation  toward  God  which  re¬ 
ceives  in  Christ  Jesus  the  perfect  righteousness  of  God,  and, 
though  works  are  wholly  excluded  from  the  ground  upon 
which  this  righteousness  is  received,  this  plan  secures  the 
most  serious  concern  on  the  part  of  the  one  who  receives 
that  righteousness,  that  the  daily  life  may  be  in  harmony 
with  the  position  and  standing  which  has  been  attained  by 
faith  alone.  Whether  this  superior  incentive  for  a  holy  life 
is  valued  or  not,  it  remains  the  unquestionable  plan  of  God 
for  those  who  are  saved  by  grace  through  faith.  The  merit 
system  has  no  termination,  while  the  faith  system  seals  its 
objective  the  moment  the  individual  believes.  .  The  merit 
system  represents  the  best  that  man  can  do,  while  the  faith 
system  represents  the  best  that  God  can  do.  The  merit  sys¬ 
tem  has  never  been,  nor  could  it  ever  be,  anything  but 
ignominious  failure,  ending  in  eternal  perdition,  while  the 
faith  system  never  has  been,  nor  could  it  ever  be,  anything 
but  infinite  perfection,  ending  in  eternal  glory. 

How  earnestly  the  great  Apostle  labors  to  make  clear  the 
truth  that  these  two  systems — law,  works,  and  merit,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  grace,  faith,  and  promise,  on  the  other  hand — 
cannot  coexist!  He  declares,  “And  if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no 
more  of  works:  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it 
be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more  grace:  otherwise  work  is  no 
more  work”  (Rom.  11:6) ;  “I  do  not  frustrate  the  grace  of 
God:  for  if  righteousness  come  by  the  law,  then  Christ  is 
dead  in  vain”  (Gal.  2:21) ;  “For  if  the  inheritance  be  of  the 
law,  it  is  no  more  of  promise:  but  God  gave  it  to  Abraham 
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by  promise.  And  if  ye  be  Christ’s,  then  are  ye  Abraham’s 
seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise”  (Gal.  3:18,  29). 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  last  passage  quoted — Gala¬ 
tians  3:29 — that  the  Apostle  declares,  “For  as  many  of  you 
as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ”  (vs. 
27).  The  Spirit’s  baptism  into  Christ  results  in  the  “putting 
on”  of  Christ,  and,  as  the  most  absolute  necessity  dictates, 
being  thus  in  Christ,  the  blessing  of  Abrahamic  faith  and 
the  position  of  an  heir  according  to  promise  are  gained  on 
the  most  righteous  ground.  No  doctrinal  ground  is  set  up  in 
Genesis  15:6  in  defense  of  the  divine  act  of  imputing  right¬ 
eousness  to  Abraham;  but  the  imputation  of  righteousness 
to  the  believer,  as  has  been  observed,  rests  upon  the  absolute 
provision  secured  through  the  substitutionary  death  of 
Christ.  The  word  to  believers  regarding  the  extending  to 
them  of  Abraham’s  blessing  on  the  ground  of  Abrahamic 
faith  is  assuring,  “Now  it  was  not  written  for  his  sake  alone, 
that  it  was  imputed  to  him;  but  for  us  also,  to  whom  it  shall 
be  imputed,  if  we  believe  on  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  our 
Lord  from  the  dead”  (Rom.  4:23,  24). 

Certain  other  passages  which  bear  on  the  same  contrast 
with  law,  work,  or  merit,  should  also  be  considered.  These 
are: 

Acts  15:10 — “Now  therefore  why  tempt  ye  God,  to  put  a 
yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  disciples,  which  neither  our  fathers 
nor  we  were  able  to  bear?” 

This  entire  chapter  forms  the  context  of  this  one  verse. 
The  question  before  the  first  council  of  the  church  is  that  of 
the  relation  of  the  Mosaic  system  to  those  from  among  the 
Gentiles  who  are  saved.  The  council  determined  that  Gen¬ 
tile  Christians  were  neither  to  be  circumcised  nor  to  keep  the 
law  (cf.  vs.  24) ;  and  it  was  asserted  by  these  Jews  who  were 
in  authority  in  the  church  that  the  keeping  of  the  law  as  a 
system  of  merit  had  been  to  those  under  its  rule  as  “a  yoke 
upon  the  neck,”  from  which  believers  are  free  (cf.  Gal.  5:1). 

Romans  1:16,  17 — “For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ;  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
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one  that  believeth;  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek. 
For  therein  is  the  righteousness  of  God  revealed  from  faith 
to  faith:  as  it  is  written,  The  just  shall  live  by  faith.” 

The  notable  contribution  which  this  Scripture  makes  to 
this  great  theme  is  that  the  availability  of  the  righteousness 
of  God  is  a  vital — so  far  as  this  text  goes,  the  vital — ^feature 
of  the  gospel  of  divine  grace. 

Romans  3:21,  22 — “But  now  the  righteousness  of  God 
without  the  law  is  manifested,  being  witnessed  by  the  law 
and  the  prophets;  even  the  righteousness  of  God  which  is  by 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe: 
for  there  is  no  difference.” 

No  greater  human  failure  could  be  described  than  that 
recounted  in  Romans  1:18  to  3:20.  From  that  dark  back¬ 
ground  the  Apostle  turns  abruptly,  on  the  words  “But  now,” 
to  the  most  glorious  provision,  which  is,  that  perfect  right¬ 
eousness  is  available  through  simple  faith  in  Christ.  This 
blessing  is  secured  wholly  apart  from  and  independent  of 
any  help  the  merit  system  of  the  law  might  contribute.  This 
divinely  provided  righteousness  is  revealed  unto  all  and 
comes  upon  all  who  believe.  Twice  this  uncomplicated  con¬ 
dition  appears.  It  is  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  ex¬ 
tends  to  all  who  believe.  Language  could  not  more  clearly 
assert  that  this  is  distinctly  a  righteousness  from  God  and 
received  by  faith  apart  from  an3rthing  or  everything  belong¬ 
ing  to  human  merit. 

Romans  3:31 — “Do  we  then  make  void  the  laiy  through 
faith?  God  forbid:  yea,  we  establish  the  law.” 

Two  interpretations  of  this  crucial  passage  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced:  (1)  that,  through  the  enabling  power  of  the  Spirit, 
the  righteousness  which  the  law  demands  may  be  fulfilled  by 
the  believer;  and  (2)  that  the  unsaved  may  establish  the  law 
by  standing  in  that  fulfillment  of  it  which  Christ  has  accom¬ 
plished.  All  that  the  law  could  ever  require  is  satisfied  in 
the  one  who  is  perfected  in  Christ.  The  former  interpetation 
is  only  an  exalted  form  of  human  works,  which  are  fulfilled 
in  the  believer  and  never  by  the  believer ;  yet  these  works  are 
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credited  to  the  believer,  since  for  them  he  will  receive  a  re¬ 
ward.  The  latter  interpretation  is  in  harmony  with  all  re¬ 
vealed  truth,  but  will  be  accepted  by  those  only  who  have  ap¬ 
prehended  the  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness. 

Romans  J^: 5 — “But  to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth 
on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for 
righteousness.” 

The  phrase  “worketh  not”  does  not  imply  carelessness  in 
the  believer’s  daily  life;  it  rather  refers  to  the  truth  that  he 
does  not  depend  on  works. of  merit.  The  passage  reveals  the 
important  truth  that  believing  is  the  opposite  of  works  of 
merit.  Believing  is  not  doing  a  meritorious  work;  it  is  trust¬ 
ing  the  finished  work  of  Another.  Even  the  ungodly  may  be 
counted  righteous  on  the  ground  of  faith  in  Christ. 

Romans  4:11 — “And  he  received  the  sign  of  circumcision, 
a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  which  he  had  yet 
being  uncircumcised :  that  he  might  be  the  father  of  all  them 
that  believe,  though  they  be  not  circumcised;  that  righteous¬ 
ness  might  be  imputed  unto  them  also.” 

What  Abraham  received  before  being  circumcised  and 
centuries  before  the  law  was  given  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  a  divine  recognition  of  works  of  merit.  Abraham  is  the 
pattern  and,  therefore,  the  father  of  all  who  receive  imputed 
righteousness  by  faith. 

Romans  4:13-16 — “For  the  promise,  that  he  should  be  the 
heir  of  the  world,  was  not  to  Abraham,  or  to  his  seed,  through 
the  law,  but  through  the  righteousness  of  faith.  For  if  they 
which  are  of  the  law  be  heirs,  faith  is  made  void,  and  the 
promise  made  of  none  effect :  because  the  law  worketh  wrath : 
for  where  no  law  is,  there  is  no  transgression.  Therefore  it 
is  of  faith,  that  it  might  be  by  grace ;  to  the  end  the  promise 
might  be  sure  to  all  the  seed ;  not  to  that  only  which  is  of  the 
law,  but  to  that  also  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abraham ;  who 
is  the  father  of  us  all.” 

In  Abraham’s  case,  as  in  the  case  of  all  who  exercise 
Abrahamic  faith,  the  promise  of  imputed  righteousness  is 
(1)  by  faith  (nothing  on  man’s  part — cf.  vs.  6),  that  it 
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might  be  by  grace  (everything  on  God’s  part),  to  the  end 
that  the  promise  might  be  sure.  Nothing  could  be  so  insecure 
as  a  righteousness  based  on  human  merit. 

Romans  j^:23,  2U — “Now  it  was  not  written  for  his  sake 
alone,  that  it  was  imputed  to  him ;  but  for  us  also,  to  whom 
it  shall  be  imputed,  if  we  believe  on  him  that  raised  up 
Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead.” 

Let  it  be  restated  that  Abraham  is  the  pattern  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  under  grace  and  not  of  a  Jew  under  law.  The  character 
of  his  faith,  as  defined  in  verses  17-22,  is  worthy  of  most 
careful  consideration.  But  righteousness  received  by  faith 
is  not  alone  the  heritage  of  Abraham;  it  is  “for  us  also.” 
This  blessed  truth  is  well  expressed  by  the  Apostle  in  Gala¬ 
tians  3:7,  9:  “Know  ye  therefore  that  they  which  are  of 
faith,  the  same  are  the  children  of  Abraham.  ...  So  then 
they  which  be  of  faith  are  blessed  with  faithful  Abraham” 
(cf.  John  8:37,  39). 

Romans  5:19 — “For  as  by  one  man’s  disobedience  many 
were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be 
made  righteous.” 

Here  again,  but  in  a  different  setting,  is  presented  the 
truth  before  emphasized,  that  it  is  through  the  obedient, 
sweet  savor  offering  of  Christ  that  the  many  are  counted 
righteoi’.'^  This,  it  should  be  observed,  is  far  removed  from 
the  notion  that  true  righteousness  is  by  human  works  and 
merit. 

2  Corinthians  5:21 — “For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin 
for  us,  who  knew  no  sin;  that  we  might  be  made  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  God  in  him.” 

Associated  closely  with  this  passage  is  Romans  3:22.  In 
both  there  is  clear  reference  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  right¬ 
eousness  from  God  which  is  made  the  portion  of  those  who  do 
no  more  than  believe  in  Jesus. 

Galatians  3:8 — “And  the  scripture,  foreseeing  that  God 
would  justify  the  heathen  through  faith,  preached  before  the 
gospel  unto  Abraham,  saying.  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be 
blessed.” 
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Thus,  again,  the  great  benefit  of  imputed  righteousness 
which  came  to  Abraham  in  response  to  his  faith  is  declared 
to  be  but  a  first-fruits,  as  it  were,  of  that  which  God  in  the 
day  of  His  favor  is  imputing  to  all  who  believe, 

Galatians  j^:19-31 — “My  little  children,  of  whom  I  travail 
in  birth  again  until  Christ  be  formed  in  you,  I  desire  to  be 
present  with  you  now,  and  to  change  my  voice;  for  I  stand 
in  doubt  of  you.  Tell  me,  ye  that  desire  to  be  under  the  law, 
do  ye  not  hear  the  law?  For  it  is  written,  that  Abraham  had 
two  sons,  the  one  by  a  bondmaid,  the  other  by  a  freewoman. 
But  he  who  was  of  the  bondwoman  was  born  after  the  fiesh ; 
but  he  of  the  freewoman  was  by  promise.  Which  things  are 
an  allegory;  for  these  are  the  two  covenants;  the  one  from 
the  mount  Sinai,  which  gendereth  to  bondage,  which  is  Agar. 
For  this  Agar  is  mount  Sinai  in  Arabia,  and  answereth  to 
Jerusalem  which  now  is,  and  is  in  bondage  with  her  children. 
But  Jerusalem  which  is  above  is  free,  which  is  the  mother 
of  us  all.  For  it  is  written.  Rejoice,  thou  barren  that  bearest 
not;  break  forth  and  cry,  thou  that  travailest  not:  for  the 
desolate  hath  many  more  children  than  she  which  hath  an 
husband.  Now  we,  brethren,  as  Isaac  was,  are  the  children 
of  promise.  But  as  then  he  that  was  born  after  the  fiesh 
persecuted  him  that  was  born  after  the  Spirit,  even  so  it  is 
now.  Nevertheless  what  saith  the  scripture?  Cast  out  the 
bondwoman  and  her  son :  for  the  son  of  the  bondwoman  shall 
not  be  heir  with  the  son  of  the  freewoman.  So  then,  breth¬ 
ren,  we  are  not  children  of  the  bondwoman,  but  of  the  free.” 

This  extended  allegory  teaches  what  the  Apostle  asserts 
in  Romans  11:6,  namely,  that  the  two  systems — that  of 
works,  and  that  of  faith — cannot  coexist.  The  bondwoman, 
Hagar,  who  typifies  the  principle  of  human  works,  must  be 
dismissed,  for  the  freewoman,  Sarah,  who  typifies  promise 
and  faith,  and  the  bondwoman  cannot  share  the  inheritance. 

Galatians  5:1 — “Stand  fast  therefore  in  the  liberty  where¬ 
with  Christ  hath  made  us  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again 
with  the  yoke  of  bondage.” 

The  priceless  liberty  of  the  Christian,  which  he  is  here 
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enjoined  to  defend  at  any  cost,  is  the  deliverance  he  has  ex¬ 
perienced  from  the  merit  system,  the  law,  and  human  works. 
If,  after  being  thus  delivered,  he  shall  lapse  into  any  form 
of  law  observance  with  a  view  to  establishing  his  own  right¬ 
eousness,  he  has  fallen  from  grace  (vs.  4).  To  that  extent, 
Christ,  the  bestower  of  a  perfect  righteousness  in  which  he 
stands,  has  become  of  no  effect.  Thus  the  Apostle  declares, 
“For  if  I  build  again  the  things  which  I  destroyed,  I  make 
myself  a  transgressor”  (2:18).  This  constitutes  a  most  se¬ 
rious  warning. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  restated  that,  by  His  death  in  its 
sweet  savor  aspect,  Christ  secured  the  righteous  ground  upon 
which  God  is  just,  when  He  justifies  even  the  ungodly  who 
do  no  more  than  to  believe  in  Jesus,  They  are  equally  estab¬ 
lished  before  God  by  their  union  to  Christ  through  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  the  Spirit.  In  these  respects,  Christ  is  the  end  of 
the  law — the  principle  of  law,  works,  and  merit — ^for  all 
those  who  believe.  The  entire  merit  system  is,  of  necessity, 
dismissed,  whether  it  be  the  Mosaic  system  or  inherent  law. 
No  ground  is  left  for  an  appeal  for  works  of  merit  in  the 
life  of  the  one  who  through  riches  of  grace  is  constituted  as 
perfect  in  his  standing  before  God  as  Christ  is  perfect.  The 
injunctions  of  the  grace  portion  of  the  New  Testament  are 
free  from  any  appeal  to  the  believer  on  the  basis  of  merit. 
There  is  abundant  ground  for  an  appeal  that  such  a  glorious 
reality  as  imputed  righteousnesss  shall  be  adorned  by  a  holy 
life.  Such  an  appeal  is  indeed  far  removed  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  ignorant  Israelites  who  went  about  seeking  to  es¬ 
tablish  their  own  righteousness,  not  knowing — in  spite  of 
much  revelation — ^that  there  is  a  righteousness  from  God.  No 
more  imperious  feature  is  embedded  in  this  great  body  of 
Scripture  than  that  this  marvel  of  divine  grace — imputed 
righteousness — is  received  on  the  one  and  only  condition  of 
believing  on  Christ, 

III.  A  Redemption  toward  Sin 

This  with  divisions  (IV)  on  Reconciliation  and  (V)  on 
Propitiation,  which  follow,  are  closely  related.  These  are 
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the  three  doctrines  in  each  of  which  the  value  of  the  death 
of  Christ  is  recognized  as  reaching  out  to  the  unsaved.  Other 
doctrines  related  to  the  value  to  men  of  Christ’s  death — For¬ 
giveness,  Regeneration,  Justification,  Sanctification — are  re¬ 
stricted  in  that  they  contemplate  that  death  only  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  those  who  believe.  However,  the  trilogy — Redemp¬ 
tion,  Reconciliation,  and  Propitiation — is  unique  in  that  these 
parts  by  which  it  is  constituted  extend  benefits  to  both  saved 
and  unsaved.  The  essential  benefits  which  accrue  to  the 
Christian  from  these  realities  will  be  considered  as  the  doc¬ 
trines  are  contemplated  separately.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  truth  in  each  of  these  three  doctrines  as  related  to  the 
unsaved  is  examined  and  segregated,  and  these  three  segre¬ 
gated  portions  are  combined  into  one  interrelated  body  of 
truth,  the  result  is  a  declaration  of  all  that  enters  into  that 
which  is  termed  The  Finished  Work  of  Christ.  This  term  is 
derived  from  the  words  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  namely,  “It  is 
finished”  (John  19:30).  There  was  no  reference  by  these 
words  on  Christ’s  part  to  the  truth  that  His  own  life,  service, 
or  sufferings  were  coming  to  an  end.  It  is  rather  that  a 
specific  undertaking  committed  to  Him  by  His  Father,  which 
could  not  have  begun  until  He  was  on  the  cross,  was  con¬ 
summated.  It  is  true  that  the  Father  had  given  Him  a  work 
to  do  in  His  three  and  a  half  years  of  service.  To  this  ref¬ 
erence  is  made  in  the  words,  “Jesus  saith  unto  them.  My 
meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his 
work”  (John  4:34) ;  “But  I  have  greater  witness  than  that  of 
John:  for  the  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to 
finish,  the  same  works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me,  that  the 
Father  hath  sent  me”  (John  6:36).  In  contradistinction  to 
this,  a  specific  work  was  committed  to  the  Savior  which  be¬ 
gan  with  His  cross-sufferings  and  ended  with  His  death.  It 
is  to  this  that  His  words  “It  is  finished”  refer.  Of  this  same 
saving  work  of  the  cross  the  Savior  in  His  Priestly  prayer 
spoke  when  He  said,  “I  have  finished  the  work  thou  gavest 
me  to  do”  (John  17:4).  That  He  could  speak  thus  of  a  work 
which  had  not  at  that  time  even  begun  is  explained  by  the 
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fact  that  the  whole  of  the  Upper  Room  Discourse,  including 
the  Priestly  prayer,  was  dated  by  Christ  in  relation  to  the 
cross,  the  resurrection,  the  ascension,  and  the  advent  of  the 
Spirit  as  though  these  momentous  events  were  accomplished. 
What  was  wrought  on  the  cross,  and  finished  when  He  died, 
will  be  discovered  only  through  an  investigation  into  that 
which  was  included  in  His  Redemption,  His  Reconciliation,  and 
His  Propitiation. 

Redemption  is  the  sinward  aspect  of  Christ’s  work  on 
the  cross  and  as  such  is  restricted  as  to  its  meaning.  In  this 
thesis,  redemption  will  be  treated  in  this  Biblical  and  spe¬ 
cific  meaning  and  not  as  modern  theology  has  employed  the 
term  as  a  representation  of  all  that  Christ  wrought  in  His 
sufferings  and  death.  The  work  of  Christ  on  the  cross  is  far 
too  extensive  to  be  contemplated  in  any  single  phase  of  it. 
This  work  in  its  totality  could  as  well  be  represented  by 
either  the  term  reconciliation  or  propitiation,  as  by  redemp¬ 
tion.  Not  one  of  these  ideas,  or  all  three  together,  could 
serve  to  indicate  in  its  fulness  so  vast  a  theme.  Perhaps  the 
free  use  of  the  word  redemption  to  represent  the  entire  sav¬ 
ing  work  of  Christ  is  due,  too  often,  to  a  failure  to  compre¬ 
hend  all  that  He  wrought.  Such  a  restriction  is  manifest 
when  men  speak  of  a  limited  redemption,  as  though  Christ’s 
work  on  the  cross  was  restricted  to,  and  exhausted  as  to  its 
value  in,  His  death  for  the  elect  who  comprise  the  Church. 
Not  only  is  the  value  of  His  death  not  limited  to  the  Church 
or  even  to  humanity,  since  it  reaches  to  angelic  spheres,  but 
it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  speak  of  His  work  as  a  limited 
reconciliation,  or  a  limited  propitiation,  as  to  style  it  a 
limited  redemption.  The  student  is  cautioned  against  any 
assumption  of  limitation  relative  to  the  value  of  Christ’s 
death.  It  will  be  seen  that,  while  Christ  died  for  the  elect 
who  comprise  the  Church — and  at  least  five  aspects  of  the 
value  of  His  death  are  related  to  that  Body — ,  He  is  as  defi¬ 
nitely  said  to  have  died  for  Israel  as  a  distinct  and  unrelated 
people,  for  a  judgment  upon  fallen  angels,  for  a  purification 
of  heaven,  and  for  the  whole  cosmos  world.  The  fallacy  of 
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a  so-called  limited  redemption  is  yet  to  be  examined  in  a 
later  division  of  this  general  theme. 

Redemption  is  an  act  of  God  by  which  He  Himself  pays 
as  a  ransom  the  price  of  human  sin  which  the  outraged  holi¬ 
ness  and  government  of  God  requires.  Redemption  under¬ 
takes  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  sin,  as  reconciliation  un¬ 
dertakes  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  sinner,  and  pro¬ 
pitiation  undertakes  the  problem  of  an  offended  God.  All 
are  infinitely  important  and  all  are  requisite  to  the  analysis 
of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christ’s  finished  work — a  work  fin¬ 
ished,  indeed,  to  the  point  of  divine  perfection.  Though  parts 
of  one  complete  whole,  these  great  themes  should  never  be 
treated  as  synonymous.  The  specific  character  of  each  is 
obvious. 

The  redemption  provided  for  and  offered  to  the  sinner  is 
a  redemption  from  sin,  which  estate,  according  to  the  Bible, 
is  one  of  bondservitude  concerning  which  both  a  liberating 
price  must  be  paid  and  power  be  exercised  in  the  deliverance 
of  the  slave.  Divine  redemption  is  by  blood — the  ransom  price 
— ,  and  by  power.  Such  was  the  release  of  Israel  from  Egyp¬ 
tian  bondage — a  type  of  bondslavery  to  sin.  Israel  was  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial  lamb,  and  by  Almighty 
power  was  taken  out  from  bondage  into  freedom.  This  order 
is  never  reversed  either  in  the  type  or  the  antitype. 

The  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  redemption  concerns,  in 
the  main,  a  redeemed  nation,  and,  therefore,  the  theme  is  im¬ 
plied  throughout.  Exodus  is  the  book  of  redemption  and 
Ruth  is  a  type  picture  of  the  Kinsman-Redeemer.  The  word 
gd*al  serves  to  express  the  thought  of  (redemption — the  act  of 
setting  free  by  payment  of  a  ransom  price.  The  thing  re¬ 
deemed  might  be  a  person  or  an  estate  (cf.  Lev.  25:25,  47, 
48).  Certain  requirements,  which  were  highly  typical,  were 
imposed  upon  the  one  who  would  redeem:  (a)  He  must  be  a 
kinsman.  This  aspect  of  truth  leads  to  the  meaning  of  the 
title  Kinsmartr-Redeemer  and  is  the  basic  requirement  which 
brought  the  Son  of  God  from  heaven  to  earth  and  necessi¬ 
tated  the  incarnation  that  He  might  be  a  perfect  Kinsman- 
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Redeemer,  (b)  The  one  to  gd*al  must  also  be  able  to  redeem. 
The  price,  whatever  it  might  be,  in  any  case  was  paid  by  the 
one  who  redeemed.  This  requirement  was  imperative  in  the 
t3rpe  as  it  is  in  the  antitype.  Christ  alone  could  pay  the  price 
of  redemption — ^the  blood  of  an  holy,  undefiled,  and'  spotless 
Lamb.  The  blood  of  a  man,  especially  of  a  fallen  race,  would 
not  suffice.  It  must  be  the  blood  of  God  (cf.  Acts  20:28). 
(c)  The  one  to  gd*al  had  to  be  free  from  the  calamity  which 
had  fallen  on  the  one  who  was  to  be  redeemed.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular,  Christ  the  Antitype  was  free  from  both  the  sin  na¬ 
ture  and  the  practice  of  sin.  (d)  The  one  who  would  redeem 
had  to  be  willing  to  redeem.  This  feature  Christ  fulfilled 
perfectly.  Boaz  of  Ruth  is  thus  connected  with  gd*al  and  the 
divinely  provided  type  of  Christ  in  redemption.* 

In  the  New  Testament,  three  different  Greek  words  are 
used  to  translate  redeem^  or  redemption^  and  the  distinctions 
which  they  set  forth  are  naturally  lost  to  the  reader  of  the 
English  text.  These  words  are:  (1)  dvoed^a)  which  means 
to  purchase  in  the  market.  Here  the  essential  truth  appears 
that  the  unsaved  are  bond-slaves  to  sin — “sold  under  sin” 
(Rom.  7:14) — ,  dominated  by  Satan  (Eph.  2:12;  1  Cor. 
12:2),  condemned  (John  3:18;  Rom.  3:19;  Gal.  3:10).  Who¬ 
ever  would  redeem  them  must  take  the  slave’s  place,  be  made 
a  curse  for  him,  and  shed  his  blood  as  a  ransom-price  of  re¬ 
demption '(Matt.  20:28).  (2)  iiayoed^a),  meaning  *to  pur¬ 

chase  out  of  the  market.’  This  is  a  distinct  advance  over 
dyopd^a),  which  implies  no  more  than  the  payment  of  the 
requisite  price.  The  addition  of  supplies  the  added 
thought  of  removing  or  taking  out.  One  thus  taken  out  will 
never  again  be  returned  to  the  place  of  bondage  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  lot  of  a  slave.  (3)  Xvrpoo),  which  indicates  that 
the  redeemed  one  is  loosened  and  set  free.  Redemption,  in 
its  fullest  meaning,  as  represented  by  this  word,  is  assurance 


’Other  words  than  ^aal  which  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
which  convey  the  thought  of  redemption  are,  fadah  (cf.  Lev.  19:20; 
27:29;  Num.  3:46,  48,  49,  51;  18:16;  Deut.  7:8;  13:5;  Psa.  49:7,  8-15; 
111:9;  130:7;  Micah  6:4);  qanah  (cf.  Neh.  5:8;  Ps.  136:24);  guellah 
(cf.  Lev.  25:26,  29,  32;  Ruth  4:7;  Jer.  32:7,  8). 
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that  Christ  has  not  merely  transferred  the  sinner’s  bondage 
from  one  master  to  another;  He  has  purchased  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  in  view  that  the  ransomed  one  may  be  free.  Christ  will 
not  hold  unwilling  slaves  in  bondage.  All  this  is  typically 
anticipated  in  Exodus  21:1-6  (cf.  Deut.  15:16,  17).  A  slave 
set  free  by  his  master  was  wholly  free;  but  he  could  volun¬ 
tarily  remain  as  the  slave  of  the  master  whom  he  loved.  The 
new  voluntary  relationship  was  sealed  by  the  master  piercing 
the  ear  of  the  slave  with  an  awl.  Thus,  according  to  type, 
the  Christian  is  set  free,  but  is  privileged  to  yield  himself 
wholly  to  the  One  who  redeemed  him.  Of  this,  the  Apostle 
said,  ‘T  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of 
God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  ac¬ 
ceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service.  And 
be  not  conformed  to  this  world:  but  be  ye  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that 
good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect,  will  of  God”  (Rom.  12:1, 
2).  In  like  manner,  Christ,  on  His  human  side,  was  the  per¬ 
fect  example  of  voluntary  yielding  to  the  will  of  another. 
According  to  Psalm  40:6,  quoted  in  Hebrews  10:7  and  con¬ 
templating  the  sealing  of  the  voluntary  slave,  Christ  said 
“Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire;  mine  ears  hast 
thou  opened:  burnt-offering  and  sin-offering  hast  thou  not 
required.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come :  in  the  volume  of  the  book 
it  is  written  of  me,  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  my  God ;  yea, 
thy  law  is  within  my  heart”  (40:6-8).  The  phrase  “mine 
ears  hast  thou  opened”  may  as  well  be  rendered,  “mine  ears 
hast  thou  bored,”  and  reference  is  evidently  made  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  recorded  in  Exodus  21:1-6.  He  is  in  every  respect — 
type  and  antitype — the  yielded  servant. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  observed  that  the  doctrine  of  Re¬ 
demption  as  set  forth  by  the  terms  used  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  a  complete  fulfillment  of  the  truth  foreshadowed  in 
the  Old  Testament,  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  price 
is  paid  but  the  slave  is  not  necessarily  released — which  is  the 
estate  of  all  for  whom  Christ  died  who  are  yet  not  saved — , 
and  that,  by  a  deeper  and  more  abundant  realization  of  re- 
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demption,  the  slave  may  be  released  and  set  free — which  is 
the  estate  of  all  who  are  saved.  The  relation  of  the  unsaved 
to  the  truth  that  by  His  death  Christ  paid  the  ransom  price, 
is  to  believe  what  is  declared  to  be  true  and  is  true.  The 
relation  of  the  saved  to  the  truth  that  by  His  death  Christ 
set  them  free  is  to  recognize  that  marvelous  freedom  and 
then  by  self-surrender  to  become  the  voluntary  slave  of  the 
Redeemer. 

IV.  A  Reconciliation  toward  Man 

The  manward  aspect  of  Christ’s  work  on  the  cross  is 
termed  Reconciliation  and  is  strictly  a  New  Testament  doc¬ 
trine,  or,  more  specifically,  a  reality  made  possible  by  the 
death  of  Christ.  The  word  reconciliation  occurs  twice  in  the 
English  A.V.  of  the  Old  Testament — 1  Samuel  29:4,  where  it 
is  merely  that  one  would  make  himself  pleasing  to  another; 
and  2  Chronicles  29 :24,  where  it  refers  to  the  making  of  an 
offering.  Other  Old  Testament  passages — Leviticus  6:30; 
8:15;  16:20;  Ezekiel  45:15,  17,  20;  Daniel  9:24 — ,  to  be  con¬ 
sistent,  should  be  translated  atonement.  Similarly,  Hebrews 
2:17  should  be  rendered  propitiation,  as  Roman  5:11  should 
be  rendered  reconciliation.  The  New  Testament  doctrine  is, 
however,  of  major  importance.  The  one  Greek  word 
xataUdaoco  has  but  one  meaning,  namely,  to  change  com¬ 
pletely.  Should  these  words  be  substituted  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  text  wherever  the  English  word  reconciliation  occurs 
(excepting  Roman  5:11),  the  true  force  of  the  passage  will 
be  preserved.  It  is  written :  “For  if,  when  we  were  enemies, 
we  were  reconciled  [changed  completely]  to  God  by  the  death 
of  his  Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled  [changed  completely], 
we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life”  (Rom.  5:10) ;  “For  if  the  cast¬ 
ing  away  of  them  be  the  reconciling  [changing  completely] 
of  the  world,  what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  be,  but  life 
from  the  dead?”  (Rom.  11:15);  “But  and  if  she  depart,  let 
her  remain  unmarried,  or  be  reconciled  [changed  completely] 
to  her  husband :  and  let  not  the  husband  put  away  his  wife” 
(1  Cor.  7:11);  “And  all  things  are  of  God,  who  hath  recon- 
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ciled  [changed  completely]  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation”  (changing 
completely — 2  Cor.  5:18) ;  “And  that  he  might  reconcile 
[change  completely]  both  unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  cross, 
having  slain  the  enmity  thereby”  (Eph.  2:16) ;  “And,  having 
made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  recon¬ 
cile  [change  completely]  all  things  unto  himself;  by  him,  I 
say,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth,  or  things  in  heaven. 
And  you,  that  were  sometime  alienated  and  enemies  in  your 
mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled”  (changed 
completely — Col.  1:20,  21). 

The  two  aspects  of  reconciliation  are  best  disclosed  in  2 
Corinthians  6:19,  20.  In  verse  19  it  is  declared  that  the 
world  (x6opo5,  which  term  is  never  by  any  stretch  of  exegesis 
made  to  represent  the  elect  who  are  saved  out  of  it)  is  recon¬ 
ciled  to  God.  This  vital  passage  presents  the  truth  that,  in 
and  through  the  death  of  Christ,  God  was  changing  com¬ 
pletely  the  position  of  the  world  in  its  relation  to  Himself. 
The  Bible  never  asserts  that  God  is  reconciled.  If  it  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  God  is  represented  as  having  changed  completely 
His  own  attitude  toward  the  world  because  of  Christ’s  death, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  His  righteousness  which  is 
involved.  Before  the  death  of  Christ  His  righteousness  de¬ 
manded  its  required  judgments;  but  after  the  death  of  Christ 
that  same  righteousness  is  free  to  save  the  lost.  His  right¬ 
eousness  is  thus  not  changed  nor  does  it  ever  r'».t  otherwise 
than  in  perfect  equity.  Thus  God  who  sees  the  w  jrld  changed 
completely  in  its  relation  to  Himself  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
is  not  Himself  reconciled  or  changed.  The  same  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  required  in  Romans  11:15.  There  is  no  disposition 
to  be  over-critical  on  the  part  of  God ;  but  this  belongs  rather 
to  propitiation  than  to  reconciliation.  The  latter  is  no  more 
Godward  in  its  objective  accomplishments  than  redemption. 
Certainly  redemption  is  not  Godward,  nor,  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis,  is  reconciliation  Godward;  for  God  is  immutable.  He  is 
always  righteous,  just,  and  good.  Propitiation,  it  will  be 
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seen,  does  not  infuse  compassion  into  God ;  it  rather  secures 
the  freedom  on  His  part  to  exercise  His  unchanging  com¬ 
passion  apart  from  those  restraints  which  penal  judgments 
would  otherwise  impose.  There  is  a  truth  to  be  recognized 
concerning  God,  that  in  His  own  being  and  from  all  eternity 
His  holiness  and  His  love  have  found  adjustment  concerning 
the  sinner  through  the  death  of  His  Son ;  but  this  is  only,  an^ 
other  approach  to  the  same  divine  propitiation. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  for  God  to  adjust  the  world  in 
its  relation  to  Himself,  as  is  accomplished  in  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  aspect  of  Christ’s  death,  is  universalism.  It  is  assumed, 
thus,  that  general  reconciliation  is  equivalent  to  general  sal¬ 
vation.  To  avoid  such  a  conclusion,  it  is  asserted  that  Christ 
died  for  only  the  elect.  They  alone  were  changed  completely 
in  the  sphere  of  their  relation  to  God.  Most  convincingly  the 
Apostle  goes  on  in  verse  20  to  state  that  Christ’s  messengers, 
to  whom  is  committed  the  word  of  reconciliation,  go  forth, 
in  His  stead,  beseeching  the  very  men  who  according  to  verse 
19  are  already  divinely  reconciled,  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 
The  word  beseech  implies  that  they  may  or  may  not  be  recon¬ 
ciled  in  response  to  the  messengers.  What  is  it  that  men 
are  thus  implored  to  do?  Simply  this:  God  is  satisfied  with 
the  solution  of  the  sin  question  as  consummated  by  Christ  in 
His  death,  and  the  sinner  is  petitioned  to  be  himself  satisfied 
with  ihat  which  satisfies  God.  Thus  the  element  of  faith  is 
present — and  it  is  never  absent  when  the  salvation  of  man 
is  in  view.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  whatever  complete  change 
is  indicated  for  the  x6ojio5,  according  to  verse  19,  is  not 
equivalent  to  the  saving  of  anyone — elect  or  non-elect;  but 
rather  it  has  made  the  reconciliation  of  verse  20,  which  is 
equivalent  to  salvation,  possible.  The  unregenerate  are  saved 
when  they  individually  elect  to  stand  adjusted  to  God  through 
the  death  of  Christ.  This,  indeed,  is  a  thorough  change  from 
unbelief  and  rejection  of  Christ  to  belief  and  acceptance  of 
Christ.  In  other  words,  the  value  of  Christ’s  reconciling 
death  is  not  applied  to  the  sinner  at  the  time  of  that  death, 
but  rather  when  he  believes. 
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This  twofold  reconciliation — ^that  of  the  world  and  that 
which  is  wrought  when  the  individual  believes — is  in  evidence 
again  in  Romans  6:10,  11.  “For  if,  when  we  were  enemies, 
we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much 
more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life.  And 
not  only  so,  but  we  also  joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now  received  the  atonement.”  In 
the  first  instance,  the  death  of  Christ  is  said  to  have  recon¬ 
ciled  “enemies”  to  God,  which  truth  corresponds  with  the 
reconciliation  of  the  world;  in  the  second  instance  “being 
reconciled”  by  a  personal  faith  as  well  as  by  the  fact  of 
Christ’s  death,  the  saved  are  to  be  kept  saved  by  Christ’s 
living  Presence  as  Advocate  and  Intercessor  in  heaven. 

There  could  be  no  question  raised  as  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  aspects  of  reconciliation:  one  wrought  for  all  by  God 
in  His  love  for  the  world,  and  the  other  wrought  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  believes  when  he  believes. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  be  continued  in  the  October-December  Number,  1946) 
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THE  POETIC  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 
JOB  AND  THE  UGARITIC  LITERATURE 

By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

INTRODUCTION 

Within  the  short  period  of  less  than  half  a  century  (1887- 
1929)  the  scholarly  world  was  placed  under  heavy  debt  to 
two  peasants.  Through  a  peasant  woman  at  Tell  El-Amarna 
in  Egypt  the  valuable  Amarna  Tablets  were  brought  to 
light  (1887),  and  through  the  plowing  of  an  Alaouite  peasant 
at  Ugarit  in  Syria  the  even  more  important  Ras  Shamra 
texts  were  later  unearthed  by  the  French  archaeologist 
Schaeffer  (1929).  The  texts  resulting  from  these  discoveries 
date  from  a  period  about  the  middle  of  the  second  millennium 
B.C.  The  findings  at  Ras  Shamra  have  opened  to  us  the  vast 
extent  of  the  Canaanite  civilization:  its  society,  commerce, 
political  institutions,  and  religion.*  These  had  formerly  been 
only  imperfectly  known  through  allusions  in  the  Hebrew  Bi¬ 
ble  and  from  Greek  sources.  As  study  progresses  much  light 
is  being  thrown  not  only  upon  Hebrew  lexicography,  gram¬ 
mar,  and  poetry,  but  also  upon  the  cultural  milieu  in  which 
Israel  came  to  live  in  Canaan. 

The  task  of  comparing  the  Biblical  literature  with  the 
Ras  Shamra  alphabetic  texts  is  an  exacting  one  and  has 
many  ramifications.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  com¬ 
pare  the  poetic  structure  of  both  literatures.  The  matters 

‘W.  F.  Albright,  CBQ,  Vol.  VII,  1945,  pp,  5-9,  and  the  fuller  discussion 
in  Studies  of  the  History  of  Culture,  pp.  11-50.  Note  the  abbreviations 
used  in  this  article:  AJSL,  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures;  BASOR,  Bulletin  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Re¬ 
search;  CBQ,  The  Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly;  JPOS,  Journal  of  the 
Palestine  Oriental  Society;  RB,  Revue  Biblique;  RP,  Revue  de  Paris; 
ZA,  Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologie. 
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of  similarities  and  differences  in  grammar,  vocabulary,  and 
concepts  will  occupy  us  in  future  studies. 

HEBREW  METRICS 

Though  unanimity  has  not  been  achieved  on  all  points 
and  much  remains  yet  to  be  done,  the  study  of  Hebrew  meter 
has  made  definite  advance.  Some  of  the  early  deliverances 
on  the  subject  were  those  of  Josephus  and  Philo,  who  held 
that  Hebrew  poetry  had  meter.*  Whether  they  were  judg¬ 
ing  by  Greek  models  or  not,  as  some  affirm,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine.  Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Lowth  made  his  contribution  to  the  study  in  his  lectures  at 
Oxford.*  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  characterizing  the 
basic  relationship  in  Hebrew  verse  as  parallelismus  memhro- 
rum.*  This  phenomenon  had  been  noticed  before  him  by  Ibn 
Ezra  (twelfth  century)  and  Kimchi  (thirteenth  century),  but 
the  latter  had  not  designated  it  in  the  clear  fashion  which 
Lowth  did.  Lowth  also  maintained  that  the  utterances  of 
the  prophets  especially,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  were  originally  in  metrical  form.  Subsequent  study 
has  borne  out  the  validity  of  this  position.  His  shortcomings 
were  that  he  drew  his  examples  from  Greek  and  Latin 
sources,  since  he  was  not  conversant  with  Oriental  literature 
as  such,  and  that,  though  he  recognized  the  Hebrew  poets 
must  have  had  metrical  rules,  he  felt  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  them  now. 

Because  of  the  rich  discoveries  of  the  past  century  through 
archaeological  campaigns  in  the  Near  East,  comparisons  were 
made  possible  with  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  as  well  as 
Egyptian,  poetry.*  Assyrian  poems,  like  the  Epic  of  Crea¬ 
tion  and  the  Descent  of  Ishtar,  reveal  that  the  Accadians  had 
a  regular  metric  system  and  that  the  meter  was  accentual. 

*The  statements  of  Josephus  are  not  pertinent  to  Job,  because  Ant.  II  16.1 
refers  to  the  song  of  Exodus  15;  Ant.  IV  8.44  to  Deuteronomy  32;  and 
Ant.  VI  12.3  to  hymns  composed  by  David. 

•Robert  Lowth,  Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebre<ws,  1829. 

•For  his  definition  of  this  phrase  cf.  R.  Lowth,  op.  cit.,  pp.  35,  43,  and  157. 

•W.  F.  Albright,  JPOS,  II,  1922,  pp.  69-71. 
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Usually  the  couplets  were  of  two  bicola  (four  hemistichs), 
each  with  a  caesura.  Delitzsch  and  Zimmern  showed  that  the 
bicolon  was  2  plus  2.  Some  of  the  poems  manifest  a  com¬ 
plex  strophic  arrangement  as  well  as  a  refrain,  as  in  the 
Ishtar  and  §altu  poem.*  The  strophes  are  quatrains  with 
four  bicola.  When  dealing  with  the  Assyrian  poems,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  that  much  of  the  Accadian  poetry  has 
been  translated  from  a  Sumerian  original.*  Not  only  is  the 
meter  of  Assyrian  poetry  accentual,  but,  as  Erman.  has 
shown,  that  of  Egyptian  poetry  was  also.  Generally  the  me¬ 
ter  was  3  plus  3  or  2  plus  2.  The  period  of  greatest  develop¬ 
ment  in  prosody  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia  was  during  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty  (c.  1989-1776  according  to  Edgerton’s  re¬ 
vised  low  chronology). 

The  work  of  Ley  and  Sievers,  along  with  Budde,  Duhm, 
and  others,  was  destined  to  lay  the  foundation  for  later 
strides  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  metrics.  Over  a  period  of 
some  twenty  years  Ley  occupied  himself  with  the  subject  and 
published  three  basic  works.  *  Sievers  set  out  to  find  the 
rh3d;hm  of  Hebrew  poetry  and  to  judge  the  Hebrew  meter 
from  it.*  The  conclusion  was  that  Hebrew  did  not  count  syl¬ 
lables,  that  is,  it  was  not  quantitative  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  but  depended  upon  the  number  of  accents.  Lyric 
meter  '^^as  found  to  be  2  plus  2  (Canticles),  dirge  {qmah)  is 
3  plus  2  (Lamentations),  and  epic  or  didactic  is  3  plus  3 
(Job  and  Proverbs). 


*E.  Sievers,  ZA,  N.P.,  4,  1929,  pp.  22-29.  Note  refrain  in  strophes  XIII 
and  XXVIII,  pp.  23,  24,  and  26. 

’W.  F.  Albright,  BASOR,  91,  1943,  p.  44. 

•J.  Ley,  Die  metrischen  Formen  der  hebraischen  Poesie,  1886  (here  much 

I  emphasis  was  placed  on  alliteration  as  a  metric  form  of  Hebrew 
poetry) ;  Grundzuge  des  Rhytkmus,  des  Vers-  und  Strophenbaues  in 
der  hebraischen  Poesie,  1875  (esp.  pp.  8-1 S  on  accent  aa  the  principle 
of  Hebrew  meter) ;  and  Leitfaden  der  Metrik  der  hebraischen  Poesie, 
1887. 

*E.  Sievers,  Studien  zur  hebraischen  Metrik,  1901.  The  two  basic  laws  of 
his  system  may  be  summarized  thus:  (1)  no  more  than  four  unaccented 
syllables  may  accompany  an  accented  syllable,  so  that  a  word  with  five 
syllables  would  have  two  stresses;  (2)  the  accented  syllable  follows  the 
unaccented  ones  and  may  not  in  turn  be  followed  by  more  than  a  single 
unstressed  syllable.  Cf.  G.  B.  Gray,  Forms  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  pp.  143- 
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THE  POETRY  OF  JOB 

Before  entering  into  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  the 
poetry  of  Job,  we  note  the  view  of  Bickell  and,  more  recently, 
Holscher,  because  it  differs  from  the  position  just  stated  that 
the  meter  of  Job  is  3  plus  3.*®  These  scholars,  judging  the 
Biblical  material  from  Syriac  patterns  where  the  law  of  ac¬ 
centuation  places  the  tone  on  the  penult,  seek  to  construct  a 
system  of  quatrains  for  the  Book  of  Job.  Bickell  holds  that 
the  strophe  of  the  book  is  “durchgangig  je  zwei  siebensilbige, 
rhythmischjambische,  inhaltlich  par  allele  Verszeilen  zu  einem 
Doppelverse,  und  zwei  von  diesen  zu  einer  Strophe  verbin- 
det.’”‘  The  arrangements  resulting  from  these  attempts  are 
not  only  quite  subjective,  but  require  much  emendation  of  the 
text.  Rigid  conformity  to  one  pattern  is  not  possible  through¬ 
out  the  whole  poem,  as  we  shall  see. 

What  type  of  poetry  is  Job?  Is  it  drama,  Greek  tragedy, 
a  didactic  poem,  or  an  epic  poem?  No  one  will  deny  that 
the  book  has  dramatic  jaction,  but  the  action  in  the  pro¬ 
logue  and  epilogue  is  subordinate  to  the  main  purpose  of  the 
work.  Nor  can  we  call  Job  a  Greek  tragedy  for,  among  other 
distinctions,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  answer  to  the  inter¬ 
spersed  choral  odes.  Though  its  subject  matter  is  of  a  didac¬ 
tic  nature,  it  is  not  a  didactic  poem,  for  its  differences  from 
the  poetry  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  are  clear.  It  is  definitely 
an  epic  poem,  treating  of  a  lofty  theme  with  unity  and  some 
progress  in  the  action.” 

This  poem,  the  longest  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  , unique 
in  that  it  combines  prose  and  poetry  and  utilizes  the  dialogue, 
the  narrative  being  in  prose  and  the  dialogue  in  poetry.  In 
the  historical  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  as  well  as  in  the 
prophetic  books,  we  have  the  combination  of  prose  and 
poetry,  but  not  in  the  same  manner  as  Job.  Dialogue  may 

‘“G.Holscher,  Syrische  Verskunst,  1932,  esp.  pp.  49-123,  and  Das  Buck 
Hiob,  1937,  esp.  pp.  3,  4,  8.  His  position,  as  far  as  Job  is  concerned,  is 
that  the  poem  follows  the  same  metric  system  as  the  Syriac. 

"G.  Bickell,  Das  Buck  Hiob,  p.  11. 

’*R.  Dussaud,  RP,  1937,  p.  216,  thinks  Ras  Shamra  has  what  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  poetry  lack;  namely,  epic  poetry.  Surely  Job  can  be  placed  in 
the  category  of  the  epics. 
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be  found  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  (for  example,  2:1-3),  but  it 
is  not  employed  in  the  same  type  of  discussion. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  find  parallels  to  the  Book  of 
Job  in  Semitic  literature.  The  Babylonian  poem  on  the  right¬ 
eous  sufferer,  the  so-called  Babylonian  Job,  has  been  com¬ 
pared  to  the  Biblical  Job.**  Even  a  cursory  reading  of  the 
Babylonian  selection  reveals  that  the  resemblances  are  slight, 
while  the  differences  are  considerable.  The  cuneiform  poem 
is,  moreover,  monologue  and  not  dialogue.  Among  the  As¬ 
syrian  texts  published  by  Ebeling  he  entitles  one  Ein  baby- 
lonischer  Kohelet,  but  Dhorme  thinks  the  relationship  to  Job 
is  closer,  although  he  is  not  dogmatic  on  the  point.**  The  se¬ 
lection  contains  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  evil  and  bears 
some  striking  parallels  to  Job.  It  is  composed  in  twenty-seven 
strophes  and  employs  the  dialogue.  Our  judgment  would  be 
that  a  closer  parallel  to  the  subject  matter  of  Job  must  still 
be  sought.  As  to  the  use  of  the  dialogue  in  epic  poetry,  both 
a  Babylonian  and  an  Egj^ptian  source  have  been  posited. 
The  “Descent  of  Ishtar”  has  been  compared  with  Job,  be¬ 
cause  in  both  dialogue  is  introduced  into  epic.**  “The  Say¬ 
ings  of  Amenemope”  has  been  suggested  as  the  Egsrptian 
source  of  the  dialogue.**  These  maxims  are  arranged 
in  thirty  chapters,  and  are  counsels  directed  to  Amenemope’s 
youngest  son,  who  was  priest  in  the  Temple  of  Min  in  Panop- 
olis.  In  form  they  scarcely  parallel  Job.  Comparisons  with 
the  philosophical  dialogue  of  the  Greeks  are  not  relevant. 

The  3  plus  3  meter  in  the  Book  of  Job  is  unmistakable. 
Whether  it  be  in  the  cycles  of  addresses  of  Job  and  his 
friends  or  in  the  Elihu  monologue  or  in  the  Jehovah  speeches, 
the  predominant  epic  meter  is  clear.  Jerome  had  spoken  of 
“the  hexameters”  of  Job  3:2  to  42:6  in  distinguishing  the 
prose  from  the  poetry.  There  is  no  serious  disagreement 

‘*H.  Zimmern,  Der  A  lie  Orient,  7,  3,  pp.  28ff. 

‘*E.  Ebeling,  Berliner  Beitrdge  zu  Keilschriftforschung,  1922.  P.  Dhorme, 
RB.  32,  1923,  pp.  5-27. 

”E.  Konig,  Einleitung  in  das  A  lie  Testament,  pp.  410  f. 

“G.  Holscher,  Das  Buck  Hiob,  p.  4  refers  to  H.  Gressmann,  Altorienta- 
lische  Texte  zum  Alten  Testament  (2nd  ed.),  1926,  pp.  38-46. 
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with  this  view,  apart  from  the  position  of  Bickell  and  H61- 
scher  discussed  above.  The  three  basic  parallelisms — syn¬ 
onymous,  antithetic,  and  synthetic  or  constructive — appear 
in  the  text,  with  the  ^eat  majority  of  the  last  type  and  few 
of  the  second  type.  An  example  of  each  will  suffice. 

Synonymous  parallelism.  Job  8:3: 

Will  God  pervert  justice. 

Or  will  Shaddai  pervert  righteousness? 

Antithetic  parallelism.  Job  8:7 : 

Though  your  beginning  was  small. 

Yet  your  latter  end  will  be  very  great. 

Synthetic  parallelism.  Job  5:19: 

In  six  troubles  he  will  deliver  you. 

And  in  seven  no  evil  will  touch  you. 

Though  the  prevailing  rhythm  of  Job  is  that  of  the  bal¬ 
anced  bicolon  with  three  accents  to  each  colon,  rigid  uni¬ 
formity  is  not  maintained  throughout  the  poem.  Attempts 
to  impose  such  uniformity  have  been  unsatisfactory.  On  the 
other  hand,  variations  are  comparatively  few  and  must  be 
dealt  with  cautiously.”  Ley,  according  to  Budde,  claimed  to 
be  able  to  find  800  bicola  out  of  1,000  verses.'*  The  presence 
of  tricola  can  be  explained  as  resulting  from  the  poetic 
freedom  and  skill  of  the  writer.  Most  of  the  alleged  ex¬ 
amples,  however,  are  doubtful  or  open  to  suspicion.  Those 
in  Job  3:4,  6,  6,  and  9  probably  arise  from  disturbance  in 
the  text.  Possible  examples  are  7:11;  8:6;  19:12;  38:41; 
and  39:25.  What  appears  to  be  a  tricolon  of  2  plus  2  plus  2 
in  9 :21  disappears  when  we  see  the  probability  that  the  first 
two  words  are  vertical  dittography  from  line  20.  Few  cases 
of  3  plus  2  and  4  plus  3  rh3rthm  are  original,  while  3  plus  4 ; 
4  plus  4 ;  and  2  plus  2  are  very  rare.  However,  there  are  too 
many  variations  from  the  dominant  rhythm  to  allow  the 
conclusion  that  none  of  them  is  original. 

B.  Gray,  AJSL,  36,  1919*20,  pp.  95*102.  His  emendations  are  not  con¬ 
vincing. 

"K.  Budde,  Das  Buck  Hiob,  p.  VII,  n.  2. 
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When  we  examine  the  bicolon  more  closely,  we  find  a 
number  of  variations  in  the  sentence  structure.  While  the 
literary  form  a  b  c — a  b  d  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
there  are  no  examples  in  the  Book  of  Job.  The  common 
harmonic  sequence  in  Job  is  a  b  c — a*  b*  c*.  Variations 
from  this  pattern  occur,  but  we  shall  occupy  ourselves  with 
the  bicolon  most  frequent  in  the  poem.  Following  Gordon's 
arrangement,**  we  allow  s,  v,  o,  p,  and  x  to  represent  sub¬ 
ject,  verb,  object,  prepositional  phrase,  and  adverb  or  any 
miscellaneous  particle.  Analysis  shows  that  these  harmonic 
balances  are  present:  pv  pv,  4:9, 

“By  the  breath  of  God  they  perish. 

And  by  the  blast  of  his  anger  they  are  destroyed” ; 
vsp  vsp,  6:5  (also  8:11), 

“Brays  the  wild  ass  upon  (when  he  Jias)  the  grass. 

Or  lows  the  ox  over  his  fodder?” 
pvo  pvo,  7:2  (also.  26:12), 

“As  a  servant  that  desires  the  shade. 

And  as  a  hireling  awaits  his  wages” ; 
ovo  ovo,  10:11, 

“(With)  skin  and  flesh  thou  dost  clothe  me. 

And  with  bones  and  sinews  thou  dost  knit  me  together” ; 
and  vpo  vpo,  15:33, 

“He  shall  shake  off  as  the  vine  his  unripe  grape. 

And  he  shall  cast  off  as  the  olive-tree  his  flower.” 
Instances  could  be  multiplied,  but  variety,  even  within  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  bicola,  is  clear.  We  are  coming  to  realize  in¬ 
creasingly  that  Hebrew  prosody  was  much  more  complex 
than  formerly  recognized.**  Early  in  this  century  Arnold 
held  that  “The  rhythmopoiia  of  Hebrew  is,  as  we  should 
expect,  of  the  simplest  and  crudest  description.”**  His  pro¬ 
nouncement  is  not  borne  out  by  subsequent  studies. 

In  concluding  our  discussion  of  the  poetry  of  Job,  we 

**C.  H.  Gordon,  Ugaritic  Grammar  (Rome,  1940),  p.  85  flF. 

••W.  F.  Albright,  CBQ,  7,  1945,  p.  19. 

*'W.  R.  Arnold,  Old  Testament  and  Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of  W.  R. 
Harper,  Vol.  I,  p.  202. 
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may  note  that  the  poem  employs  alliteration  and  assonance 
(6:14,  16,  26),  rhyme  (10:8-18;  39:3),  and  paronomasia.” 
Rhyme,  like  strophe  (see  31:5-10;  37:9-10),  is  only  an  occa¬ 
sional  form  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
divide  large  portions  of  Job  strophically,  as  in  Bickell’s 
system,  but  the  results  are  subjective  and  arbitrary. 

UGARITIC  POETRY 

With  the  finding  of  the  Ras  Shamra  texts  we  have  poetry 
which  comes  from  a  cultural  and  literary  setting  more 
closely  related  to  Hebrew  poetry  than  either  the  Babylonian 
or  Egyptian.  We  do  well  to  remember  also  that  the  cunei¬ 
form  tablets  have  not  undergone  the  copyings  which  the 
Hebrew  poetic  books  have.  In  the  short  period  in  which  the 
m3rthological  poems  of  Ugarit  have  been  studied,  certain 
distinctive  features  of  the  prosody  have  been  noted.  Like 
Hebrew  poetry,  Ugaritic  poetry  is  accentual.  It  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  parallelism  with  the  common  rhythm  of  three 
accents  to  a  colon.  Examples  are  numerous  so  we  confine 
ourselves  to  one  case.  49  (I  AB)  III  6,  7 : 

noon 

The  heavens  rain  oil; 

The  wadies  run  with  honey. 

Not  only  is  the  bicolon  frequent,  but  the  tricolon  is  common 
as  well.  A  case  in  point  is  49  VI  27. 

Though  the  poetry  was  not  quantitative  in  the  strict  sense, 
as  we  understand  it  from  Indo-European  models,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  an  attempt  at  counting  syllables.  Words 
vary  from  two  to  four,  and  even  five,  syllables.  Cases  with 
more  than  four  are  rare.  Verbs  with  double  energic  nun 
appear  to  have  five  syllables :  i3D*iirn  and  jjmn  in  49  II  32  and 
33.  The  number  in  each  colon  varied  from  eight  to  ten  sylla¬ 
bles,  with  the  commonest  at  nine.  If  the  second  member  of  a 
bicolon  omitted  a  word  found  in  the  first,  there  was  added  in 

**I.  M.  Casanowicz  {Paronomasia  in  the  Old  Testament)  cites  52  examples 
(pp.  91-92)  of  this  literary  device  in  Job. 
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the  former  one  or  more  words  to  counterbalance  the  latter,  a 
“ballast  variant”  as  Gordon  calls  it.**  A  list  of  such  devices 
shows  how  largely  it  entered  into  Ugaritic  versification.  Al¬ 
bright  explains  the  fact  thus,  “The  regularity  in  the  number 
of  syllables  must  be  connected  with  the  fact  that  these  poems 
were  chanted  with  simple  melodies  adapted  to  regular  poetic 
syllabification,  not  as  psalms  and  liturgies  are  chanted  today 
in  ecclesiastical  music,  where  almost  any  number  of  syllables 
can  be  accommodated  to  the  melody.** 

As  in  Job,  the  Ugaritic  poetry  manifests  variations  from 
the  parallel  cola  with  three  beats.  Dussaud,  after  referring 
to  the  dominant  rhythm  in  Phoenician  poetry,  holds  that 
when  a  colon  of  two  accents  follows  two  cola  with  three 
stresses  each,  it  is  always  by  the  intention  of  the  poet.  The 
uneven  colon  marks  the  pause  or  punctuation.**  Besides  the 
tricola,  Ginsberg  marks  other  divergences  from  the  bicolon: 
single  (extra-metric)  words,  as  ynxi  'in  49  III  8 ;  single  (ex¬ 
tra-metric)  lines,*"  as  the  oft-repeated  na  ;  run-on 
lines;  apocopated  end-lines;  and  rhyme,  as  >1'  and  nn' 
in  67  VI  17-21.** 

Ugaritic  poetry  enjoys  a  wide  variety  of  harmonic  bal¬ 
ances  within  verses.  The  poets  of  Ras  Shamra  endeavored 
by  artistic  devices  to  avoid  monotony,  and  the  result  is  an 
elaborate  system  of  sentence  structure.  Gordon  has  listed 
twenty-six  different  types  of  verses,  and  this  number  does 
not  exhaust  the  possibilities. 

Before  we  summarize  the  similarities  between  the  poetry 
of  Job  and  the  Ugaritic  texts,  we  call  attention  to  some  dif¬ 
ferences.  First,  there  is  nothing  in  Job  that  answers  to  the 
long  sections  in  Ugaritic  poetry  which  are  repeated  twice. 
Second,  the  verse-form  a  b  c — a  b  d  common  in  the  cunei¬ 
form  texts  is  completely  lacking  in  Job.  Third,  Ugaritic  poetry 

’*C.  H.  Gordon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  83,  84. 

**W.  F.  Albright,  BASOR,  91,  1943,  pp  43-44. 

’*R.  Dussaud,  Syria,  16,  pp.  196,  198;  RP,  1937,  p.  212.  De  Vaux  {RB, 
1937,  pp.  534-535)  holds  the  same  position. 

**Such  extra-metric  lines  are  found  in  Job  4:1;  6:1;  8:1;  etc. 

**H.  L.  Ginsberg,  Orientalia,  N.S.,  5,  1936,  p.  171. 
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makes  use  of  refrain  (49  VI  16-22)  as  well  as  strophic  ar¬ 
rangements  (61  IV  62-67).  Job  has  no  example  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  the  occasional  examples  of  the  latter  in  the  book 
are  not  so  extended  as  the  Ugaritic  patterns. 

The  similarities  between  the  poetry  of  Job  and  the  Ras 
Shamra  literature  may  now  be  summarized  briefly.  (1)  Par¬ 
allelism,  with  its  repetition,  marks  both  literatures.  (2)  The 
3  plus  3  meter  based  on  accented  syllables  is  the  dominant  one 
for  both.  (3)  Lines  vary  as  to  the  number  of  words,  and 
words  differ  in  the  number  of  syllables  they  contain.  The 
corollary  to  this  fact  is  that  neither  Hebrew  nor  Ugaritic 
poetry  is  quantitative  in  the  strict  sense.  (4)  There  does 
seem  to  be  a  conscious  effort  to  keep  lines  approximately  to 
the  same  quantity.  (6)  Rhythms  vary  in  both  literatures, 
so  that  change  in  rhythm  cannot  be  interpreted  as  “the  blend¬ 
ing  of  different  poems.””  Rigid  uniformity  is  not  to  be  im¬ 
posed  on  either  the  Hebrew  or  Ugaritic  poems.  (6)  The  sen¬ 
tence  structure  within  verses  reveals  great  artistic  skill. 
Prose  order  does  not  apply ;  the  elements  of  the  verse  may  be 
found  in  any  order. 

Definite  points  of  contact,  then,  between  Hebrew  and 
Ugaritic  poetry  cannot  be  denied.  Indeed,  the  relationship  is 
closer  than  that  which  exists  between  Hebrew  poetry  and 
that  of  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt. 

Dallas,  Texas 


**C.  H.  Gordon,  op.  cit.,  p.  79,  sec.  12.2. 


BIBLICAL  TYPOLOGY 

By  Charles  T.  Fritsch,  Ph.D. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  annua!  W  H.  Griffith  Thomas  Memorial  Lec¬ 
tures  of  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  were  delivered  April  23-26,  1946, 
by  Dr.  Fritsch,  a  member  of  the  Princeton  Seminary  faculty.  All  four 
lectures  will  appear  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  one  by  one,  the  first  one  being 
reproduced  herewith. 

New  Trends  in  Old  Testament  Theqlogy 

The  general  theme  of  these  lectures,  Biblical  Typology, 
lies  in  the  realm  of  Biblical  Theology.  Although  our  main 
interest  is  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  study  of  typology  is 
related  to  both  Old  and  New  Testament  Theology,  for  the 
Old  Testament  type  can  be  understood  only  in  the  light  of 
its  fulfillment  in  the  New  Testament  antitype.  With  these 
words  we  are  immediately  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
thesis  which  underlies  this  series  of  lectures,  namely,  that 
in  the  Bible  we  see  a  divinely  ordered,  progressive,  historical 
process  which  inextricably  links  the  Old  with  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  unites  them  into  one  organic  whole.  This,  we  hold, 
is  the  Bible^s  own  view  of  itself,  and  therefore  must  be  taken 
seriously  if  a  fair  and  genuine  interpretation  of  Scripture 
is  desired.  The  relation  of  type  to  antitype  is  just  one  of 
the  many  signs  which  point  to  this  conclusion. 

In  this  first  lecture  we  trace  the  history  of  Biblical 
Theology,  i.e..  Old  Testament  Biblical  Theology,  as  a  recog¬ 
nized  discipline  among  the  theological  sciences  from  its 
origin  in  the  18th  century  to  the  present  day.  Only  in  the 
light  of  such  an  historical  survey  can  the  significance  of 
the  thesis  we  are  defending  in  these  lectures  be  fully  ap¬ 
preciated. 

With  the  Reformation  there  came  a  renewed  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  spurred  on  by  the  revival  of  the 
study  of  the  original  languages,  and  by  the  doctrinal  dis¬ 
putations  of  the  various  sects  who  avidly  sought  out  proof- 
texts  from  Scripture  to  prove  their  particular  theological 
points  of  view.  To  the  Protestant  reformers  we  can  ever  be 
thankful  for  the  two  great  principles  of  Biblical  interpre¬ 
tation  that  they  promulgated,  namely,  that  of  the  senstis 
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literalis,  i.e.,  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture,  and  that  of  the 
analogia  scripturae,  i.e.,  Scripture  must  be  expounded  by 
Scripture.  Because  this  latter  principle  was  taken  in  the 
sense  of  full  doctrinal  agreement  between  the  two  Testa¬ 
ments,  the  unity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  doctrinal  harmony,  rather  than  as  the  result 
of  a  gradual  process  of  divine  revelation  down  through  the 
ages.  The  historical  meaning  and  significance  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  therefore  lost,  since  the  external  conditions 
and  changes  described  in  the  Biblical  record  did  not  affect 
the  underlying  doctrinal  unity  of  the  two  Testaments. 

Then,  too,  as  has  been  noted,  early  Protestant  theologians 
set  forth  the  contents  of  Scripture  in  accord  with  the  doc¬ 
trinal  systems  of  the  various  denominations,  thus  making 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  a  mere  collection  of  proof- 
texts  to  substantiate  certain  doctrines  without  any  regard 
for  the  historical  value  of  the  texts  themselves. 

It  was  not  until  1787  that  John  Philip  Gabler,  in  his 
academic  oration,  De  justo  discrimine  theologiae  biblicae  et 
dogmaticae,  clearly  defined  Biblical  Theology  as  an  his¬ 
torical  science.  He  was  the  first  to  see  that  the  specific 
quality  which  characterized  Biblical  Theology  as  a  distinct 
theological  discipline  was  its  treatment  of  the  religious 
ideas  of  Scripture  in  a  historical  way.  The  Biblical  facts  must 
not  only  be  taken  seriously,  but  they  must  be  understood  in 
the  light  of  the  progressive  revelation  of  God.  Thus  set  free 
from  the  shackles  of  the  ‘Lehrbegriff’  or  doctrinal  method 
of  exegesis,  and  firmly  established  as  a  theological  discipline 
in  its  own  right.  Biblical  Theology  was  on  the  way  to  become 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Biblical  studies  in 
the  19th  century. 

But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  Old  Testament  schol¬ 
ars  were  more  interested  in  the  historical  treatment  of  the 
Biblical  facts  than  in  their  theological  significance,  and  so 
Old  Testament  Theology  moved  more  and  more  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  history  of  Old  Testament  religion.  There  were 
a  few,  to  be  sure,  who  accepted  the  Old  Testament  as  reve- 
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lation  in  opposition  to  the  devastating  historicism  of  the 
day.  H.  Schultz,  in  his  Old  Testament  Theology  (2  ed. 
[Eng.  trans.]  Edinburgh,  1895),  defines  Biblical  Theology 
as  “that  branch  of  theological  science  which  gives  a  historical 
presentation  of  revealed  religion  during  the  period  of  its 
growth”  (p.  2).  G.  F.  Oehler,  in  his  Theology  of  the  Old 
Testament  (3  ed.  [Eng.  trans.]  N.  Y.,  1885),  says  that  Old 
Testament  Biblical  Theology  “is  the  historical  exhibition 
of  the  development  of  the  religion  contained  in  the  canon¬ 
ical  books  of  the  Old  ’Testament”  (p.  5).  Or  again,  “Biblical 
theology  proposes  to  set  forth  revelation  in  its  whole  course 
and  in  the  totality  of  its  phenomena”  (p.  41).  And  A.  B. 
Davidson,  whose  work.  The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament , 
was  published  posthumously  by  Principal  Salmond  in  1904, 
defines  Old  Testament  Theology  as  “the  presentation  of  the 
great  operation  of  God  in  bringing  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
so  far  as  that  operation  was  carried  on  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  period”  (p.  6).  From  these  definitions  it  is  clear  that 
these  men  saw  that  the  task  of  Biblical  Theology  was  to 
present  historically  the  revealed  religion  that  was  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

Earnst  Wilhelm  Hengstenberg,  one  of  the  best  known 
conservative  Old  Testament  theologians  of  the  19th  century, 
in  The  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament  (4  vols.  [Eng.  trans.] 
Edinburgh,  1854-58),  also  stressed  the  theological  treatment 
of  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the  main  he  reverted  to  the 
older  Protestant  view  of  Scripture  in  that  he  found  all  of 
the  fundamental  New  Testament  doctrines  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  not  in  a  process  of  development,  but  ready  made. 
Thus  the  historical  aspect  of  the  subject  was  again  blurred. 

In  this  connection  the  teachings  of  the  Heilsgeschichtliche 
Schvle  should  be  mentioned.  This  ‘redemptive  history 
school,’  as  it  may  be  called,  was  composed  of  a  group  of 
theologians  who  lived  in  Germany  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century.  They  emphasized  both  the  progressive  and  re¬ 
demptive  character  of  Biblical  history,  but  failed  to  include 
the  results  of  textual  and  historical  criticism  in  their  works. 
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We  shall  discuss  the  theology  of  this  school  in  detail  in  the 
second  lecture. 

With  these  exceptions,  then,  Old  Testament  Theology 
rapidly  and  overwhelmingly  moved  over  into  the  camp  of 
Religionsgeschichte,  This  happened  for  two  reasons,  mainly. 
In  the  first  place,  the  rationalism  of  the  18th  century  had 
done  much  to  undermine  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  revelation. 
Religion  came  to  be  looked  upon  essentially  as  a  matter  of 
reason,  the  sum  total  of  man’s  highest  thoughts  and  deepest 
convictions  about  ultimate  reality  or  absolute  values.  ‘Rev¬ 
elation’  was  the  achievement  of  the  human  mind  rather 
than  something  that  was  received  from  the  outside,  and 
miracles  were  explained  by  natural  causes.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  theologies  of  Vatke  (1835),  an  ardent  Hegelian,  from 
whom  Wellhausen  said  he  had  “learned  the  most  and  the 
best,”  and  Hitzig  (1880),  who  dispensed  with  special  reve¬ 
lation  altogether,  are  good  examples  of  this  kind  of  ration¬ 
alism  which  did  away  with  the  revealed  or  revelational 
character  of  Old  Testament  religion.  Therefore,  with  the 
denial  of  revelation,  the  very  heart  was  taken  out  of  Biblical 
Theology,  for  according  to  the  recognized  definition  of  this 
discipline  it  is  the  treatment  of  the  self-revelation  of  God 
to  man  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

In  the  second  place,  the  injection  of  the  notion  of  evo¬ 
lution  into  the  study  of  Old  Testament  religion  meant  the 
shift  of  interest  from  theology  to  Religionsgeschichte.  The 
religion  of  the  Hebrews  was  now  presented  in  its  successive 
stages  of  development  from  animism  through  poljrtheism  to 
monotheism ;  and  its  connections  with  other  ancient  religions, 
supposed  or  real,  were  stressed  in  order  to  show  that  it  was 
just  another  stage  in  the  religious  development  of  man  from 
primitive  times  to  the  present  day.  Such  a  view,  of  course, 
excludes  revelation  in  every  legitimate  sense  of  the  term. 
The  list  of  volumes  which  treat  the  religion  of  Israel  in  this 
way  is  indeed  imposing.* 

^Compare,  for  instance,  the  list  of  volumes  in  R.  H.  Pfeiffer’s  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament,  “Selected  Bibliography,”  pp.  862-64  (N.  Y.,  1941). 
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The  chances  for  the  survival  of  a  genuine  Old  Testament 
Biblical  Theology  were  quite  slim  in  an  atmosphere  like  this. 
In  Germany  no  real  Old  Testament  Theology  work  appeared 
between  1869  (Schultz)  and  1922  (E.  Konig,  Theologie  des 
Alien  Testaments)  ^  and  none  has  appeared  in  English  since 
that  of  A.  B.  Davidson  in  1904.  The  death  of  Old  Testament 
Biblical  Theology  had  been  assured  by  an  enervating,  vitiat¬ 
ing  historicism  that  sabotaged  the  very  heart  of  revealed 
religion,  and  described  its  contents  by  methods  that  utterly 
failed  to  discover  the  underlying  purpose,  meaning,  and 
goal  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Our  main  purpose  in  this  lecture,  however,  is  not  to 
describe  the  demise  of  Old  Testament  Theology,  but  rather 
its  rebirth.  In  1921  R.  Kittel  came  out  with  the  first  formal 
blast  against  the  positivistic  historicism  of  his  day  in  a 
sentence  which  has  since  become  famous:  *‘Es  fehlte  dem 
Gebaude  (d.h.  der  Schule  Wellhausens)  das  Fundament,  und 
es  fehlten  den  Baumeistern  die  Masstabe.”*  But  it  was  not 
until  1925  that  C.  Steuernagel  started  the  revival  of  interest 
in  Biblical  Theology  with  his  article  entitled  “Alttestament- 
liche  Theologie  und  alttestamentliche-Religionsgeschichte.’*' 
In  1926  Otto  Eissfeldt,  one  of  Europe’s  outstanding  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  scholars,  declared  that  only  in  the  separation  of  the 
two  disciplines,  history  and  theology,  could  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  historian  and  the  theologian  be  protected; 
and  further,  that  a  compromise  between  history  and  reve¬ 
lation,  knowledge  and  faith,  must  lead  to  an  unbearable 
tension  and  discord.^  Walter  Eichrodt,  the  Swiss  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  scholar,  wrote  in  1929 :  *‘With  the  help  of  the  customary 
methods  of  historical  investigation  one  is  never  able  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  real  essence  of  the  Old  Testament  religion. 


*Kittel,  R.,  “Die  Zukunft  der  alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft,”  ZAW, 
XXXIX,  1921,  84-99. 

’Steuernagel,  C.,  “Alttestamentliche  Theologie  und  alttestamentliche  Reli- 
gionsgeschichte”  in  Votn  Allen  Testament  Karl  Marti  zum  Siebzigsten 
Geburtstage,  Giessen,  1925  (Beiheft  zur  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  altteatament- 
liche  Wissenschaft,  41). 

’Eissfeldt,  O.,  “Israelitisch-jiidische  Religionsgeschichte  und  alttestament- 
liche  Theologie,”  ZAW,  XLIV,  1926,  1-12. 
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This  lies  in  the  reality  of  revelation  to  which  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  attests.  If  one  wants  to  force  one’s  way  to  this  central 
reality  of  the  Old  Testament  and  not  be  held  at  its  peri¬ 
phery,  then  an  altogether  different  method  from  the  his¬ 
torical  has  to  be  used.  .  .  .  The  pursuance  of  the  lines  of 
development,  at  least  for  the  theologian,  must  find  its  goal 
in  the  thought  world  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  choice 
of  material  can  be  made  only  in  view  of  making  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  historical  groundwork  of  the  revelation  in 
Christ  clear  and  understandable.”* 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  solutions  of  the  problem 
offered  by  these  scholars,  the  fact  remains  that  they  realize 
that  the  purely  historical  approach  to  the  Old  Testament 
has  failed  to  do  it  justice,  and  that  a  return  to  theology  is 
imperative  if  the  breach  between  Old  Testament  scholarship 
and  the  life  and  thought  of  the  church  is  ever  going  to 
be  repaired. 

After  these  pronouncements  on  the  subject,  a  veritable 
flood  of  theological  works  on  the  Old  Testament  appeared 
on  the  continent,  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Eichrodt  himself  led  the  way  with  his  three  volume  work 
entitled  Thedogie  des  Alien  Testaments  (Leipzig),  which 
came  out  in  1933-39.  He  says  in  Vol.  I,  p.  5,  that  it  is  high 
time  that  the  solitary  rule  of  historicism  be  broken  in  the 
realm  of  Old  Testament  studies,  and  that  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  world  of  faith  be  grasped  again  in  its  structural  unity 
and  be  seen  in  its  essential  connection  with  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  He  organizes  his  material  on  a  doctrinal  scheme 
without  losing  the  sense  of  historical  development.  The  same 
can  also  be  said  for  Ernest  Sellings  Theologie  des  Alien  Tes¬ 
taments  (Leipzig,  1933),  namely,  that  he  organized  his  ma¬ 
terial  on  a  purely  doctrinal  system  with  a  strong  historical 
sense  of  development.  L.  Kohler,  in  his  Theologie  des  Alien 
Testaments  (Tubingen,  1936),  has  tried  to  show  the  unity 

'Eichrodt,  W.,  “Hat  die  aittestaroentliche  Theologie  noch  selbststandige 
Bedeutung  innerha’b  der  aittestamentlichen  Wissenschaft?”  ZAW, 
XLVII,  1929,  83-91. 
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within  the  variety  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  thus  avoiding  the  danger  of  viewing  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  merely  in  a  fragmentary  way.  The  works  of  two  other 
scholars  should  be  noted  here  because  they  deal  with  certain 
theological  problems  in  a  new  and  refreshing  way.  J. 
Hempel,  in  Gott  und  Mensch  im  Alien  Testament  (2  aufl. 
Stuttgart,  1936),  reveals  a  deep  understanding  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  the  Old  Testament  in  terms  of  its  faith,  piety, 
and  aspiration.  Wilhelm  Vischer  deals  with  the  ever-present 
problem  of  the  relationship  between  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
taments  in  his  two  volume  work.  Das  Christuszeugnis  des 
Alien  Testaments  (Miinchen,  1934  &  1942).  He  holds  that 
the  Old  Testament  in  its  entirety  must  be  interpreted  as  a 
prophecy  of  the  incarnation,  but  he  avoids  the  pitfall  of 
making  no  distinction  at  all  between  the  Testaments.  His 
ideas  are  summarized  in  a  most  helpful  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  Theologische  Studien  (Heft  3,  1938),  entitled  “Die 
Bedeutung  des  Alten  Testaments  fiir  das  christliche  Leben.” 

As  has  already  been  noted,  no  comprehensive  treatment 
of  Old  Testament  theology  has  appeared  in  English  since 
Davidson’s  w’ork  -in  1904.®  In  the  past  few  years,  however, 
numerous  books  and  articles  on  various  aspects  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  have  appeared.  In  the  first  place,  mention  should  be 
made  of  three  books  which  deal  with  the  general  theme  of 
the  use  and  value  of  the  Bible.  They  are:  Rowley,  H.  H., 
The  Relevance  of  the  Bible  (London,  1941),  Richardson,  A., 
Preface  to  Bible  Study  (London,  1943),  and  The  Interpret 
tation  of  the  Bible,  ed.  by  C.  W.  Dugmore  (London,  1944).  In 
the  first  two  volumes  the  view  is  taken  that  the  Bible  must 
be  considered  primarily  as  the  revelation  of  God,  not  just 
as  a  collection  of  interesting  facts  for  the  archaeologist, 
linguist,  or  literary  critic.  The  results  of  Old  Testament 
scholarship  must  be  utilized,  however,  in  order  to  avoid  a 

*The  following  works  deal  with  certain  phases  of  Old  Testament  theology: 
Robinson,  H.  W.,  The  Religious  Ideas  of  the  Old  Testament  (N.  Y., 
1913);  Knudson,  A.  C.,  The  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Old  Testament 
(N.  Y.,  1918);  Burney,  C.  F.,  Outlines  of  Old  Testament  Theology  (Ox¬ 
ford,  1920). 
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new  obscurantism  or  pietistic  isolationism.  The  organic 
connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  one  of 
the  main  themes  emphasized  in  these  recent  books  on  the 
Bible.  In  the  last  volume  mentioned  above,  which  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  lectures  given  by  different  scholars  on  the  Edward 
Alleyn  Foundation  in  1943,  the  last  two  chapters  are  par¬ 
ticularly  significant  in  the  light  of  the  present  discussion. 
They  are  entitled,  “The  Failure  of  Liberalism  to  Interpret 
the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,”  by  T.  W.  Manson,  and  “The 
Recovery  of  the  Theological  Interpretation  of  the  Bible,”  by 
John  Lowe.  Liberalism  has  failed  miserably  to  interpret 
the  Bible,  Prof.  Manson  declares,  because  it  has  tried  to  in¬ 
terpret  revelation  on  humanistic  and  rationalistic  presup¬ 
positions.  It  is  heartening  to  see  that  scholars  are  again 
concerned  with  the  message  of  the  Bible,  or  Biblical  religion, 
and  not  just  about  its  background.  This  kind  of  Biblical 
realism  is  the  only  basis  for  a  genuine  Biblical  Theology. 

Of  particular  interest  to  us  is  a  group  of  scholars  in 
Great  Britain  who  are  intent  on  making  the  Old  Testament 
vital  again  in  the  life  of  the  church.  The  most  prolific  writer 
of  this  group  is  Dr.  W.  J.  T.  Phythian-Adams,  editor  of  the 
Church  Quarterly  Review.  His  most  important  works  in¬ 
clude  The  Call  of  Israel  (London,  1934),  The  Fulness  of 
Israel  (London,  1938),  The  People  and  the  Presence  (Oxford, 
1942),  and  The  Way  of  At-one-ment  (London,  1944),  be¬ 
sides  numerous  articles.  In  all  of  these  works  Phythian- 
Adams  insists  upon  the  unity  o^  the  Bible.  He  has  coined 
the  word  ‘homology’  which  he  uses  to  express  the  oneness 
of  thought  and  the  vital  correspondence  between  the  Testa¬ 
ments.  The  New  Testament  writers,  he  maintains,  dis¬ 
cerned  a  real  ‘economic’  relation  between  the  events  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  those  of  the  New.  History  is  summed  up 
in  our  Lord;  the  church  is  the  true  people  of  God;  and  our 
forgetfulness  of  this  has  led  to  the  many  divisions  in  the 
body  of  Christ.  The  way  to  reunion  as  well  as  to  revival 
lies  through  a  return  to  Scripture  as  Scripture  interprets 
itself,  i.e.,  by  allowing  each  Testament  to  explain  and  in- 
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terpret  the  other.  Even  though  his  exegesis  at  times  is  in¬ 
accurate,  and  his  arguments  hard  to  follow,  he  is  funda¬ 
mentally  right  in  laying  so  much  stress  upon  the  unity  and 
significance  of  the  Bible  as  a  necessary  element  in  the  life 
of  the  church. 

Another  representative  of  this  group  is  A.  G.  Hebert, 
whose  book.  The  Throne  of  David  (N.  Y.,  1941),  has  caused 
considerable  comment  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
a  study  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  church.  His  approach  is  critical,  yet  he  feels 
that  the  mystical  or  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  its  theological 
connection  with  the  New.  No  one,  he  claims,  can  hope  to 
interpret  the  Old  Testament  correctly  until  he  takes  seriously 
the  two  dogmas  or  grounds  of  faith  in  the  Old  Testament, 
namely,  the  reality  of  God,  and  the  fact  that  He  has  chosen 
Israel  to  be  His  people.  To  accept  these  dogmas  does  not 
mean  the  disregarding  of  the  fruits  of  Old  Testament  schol¬ 
arship,  but  only  the  rejection  of  what  is  too  often  a  human¬ 
istic  point  of  view.  Messianism,  the  law,  the  Sabbath,  sac¬ 
rifice  and  the  church  are  some  of  the  themes  he  discusses 
in  order  to  show  the  organic  connection  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  Although  the  book  has  not  been  well 
received  in  Great  Britain  for  obvious  reasons — ^he  is  an 
Anglo-Catholic  and  his  emphasis  on  mystical  interpretation 
is  viewed  with  serious  alarm^ — it  is  full  of  new  insights  and 
refreshing  ideas  for  the  Biblical  student. 

The  place  and  use  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  mission 
field  is  the  subject  of  G.  E.  Phillips*  book.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  in  the  World  Church  (London,  1942).  After  discussing 
the  problems  which  arise  from  using  the  Old  Testament  in 
various  countries  like  China,  India  and  Africa — and  they 
are  numerous — ^he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  as  a  spear- 
point  of  attack  against  paganism  and  as  a  rod  of  discipline 
for  the  young  Christian  community,  the  Old  Testament  is 

’Wood,  J.  W.,  “The  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,”  The  Expository 
Times,  LVII,  6,  March,  19+6,  165-167. 
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unique  and  irreplaceable.  Then  too  the  missionary  finds  it 
almost  impossible  to  explain  Christian  theological  terms  like 
redemption,  atonement,  sacrifice,  etc.,  apart  from  their  Old 
Testament  content  and  origin.  This  is  true  because  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  are  each  a  part  of  one  revelation,  the 
Law  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel  which  was 
its  fulfillment,  and  the  Gospel  to  be  explained  in  the  light  of 
the  divinely  controlled  history  of  which  the  Law  is  the  chief 
literary  deposit.  The  Old  Testament  therefore  should  retain 
its  rightful  place  in  a  very  important  sphere  of  the  life 
of  the  church.* 

In  America  this  same  interest  in  Old  Testament  Theology 
is  infiltrating  the  ranks  of  scholars.  At  least  four  survey 
articles  of  the  field  have  appeared  in  scholarly  journals  in  the 
last  three  years.  J.  D.  Smart  has  written  a  most  illumi¬ 
nating  and  helpful  article  in  the  Journal  of  Religion  (XXIII, 
1,  Jan.,  1943,  1-11;  cont.  April,  1943,  125-36)  which  he 
significantly  entitles  “The  Death  and  Rebirth  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Theology.”  C.  T.  Craig’s  article  “Biblical  Theology  and 
the  Rise  of  Historicism  {JBL,  LXII,  4,  Dec.,  1943,  281-94) 
deals  mainly  with  New  Testament  Biblical  Theology.  W.  A. 
Irwin,  of  Chicago,  discusses  the  whole  subject  from  a  liberal 
point  of  view  in  “The  Reviving  Theology  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment”  {Journal  of  Religion,  XXV,  4,  Oct.  1945,  235-46). 
In  the  last  issue  of  The  Jotirnal  of  Bible  and  Religion  (XIV, 
1)  there  is  a  symposium  of  articles  on  the  subject  “Theology 
and  the  Bible.”  R.  C.  Dentan’s  ar^^icle,  “Theology  and  the 
Old  Testament”  (pp.  16-21),  is  in  the  main  a  survey  of  the 
history  of  Biblical  Theology,  with  a  plea  at  the  end  that 
adequate  textbooks  should  be  made  available  for  the  minister 
and  teacher  in  which  the  results  of  Old  Testament  Biblical 
theological  scholarship  are  distilled. 


'Because  of  lack  of  space  the  followinj;  books  are  simply  mentioned  and 
not  discussed:  Sparks,  H.  F.  D.,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Christian 
Church  (London,  1944);  Snaith,  N.  H.,  The  Distinctive  Ideas  of  the 
Old  Testament  (London,  1944);  Rowley,  H.  H.,  The  Missionary  Message 
of  the  Old  Testament  (London,  1944);  Hanson,  R.  P.  C.  and  Harvey, 
B.,  The  Loom  of  God  (Dublin,  1945). 
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Dr.  Otto  Piper,  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  has 
a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  theological  approach  to  the 
Old  Testament  in  his  work,  God  in  History  (N.  Y.,  1939). 
In  his  Christian  interpretation  of  history  he  points  out  that 
the  Bible  gives  us  a  record  of  an  historical  process  which  is 
the  center  and  focus  of  all  other  history.  This  is  what  he 
calls  ‘holy  history.*  The  culmination  of  holy  history  is  Christ, 
and  so  to  interpret  all  history  correctly  we  must  start  from 
Christ.  That  which  preceded  Him  was  in  preparation  of  His 
advent,  and  all  that  follows  is  the  culmination  of  His  earthly 
activity.  The  Old  Testament  therefore  is  part  of  holy  his¬ 
tory  in  that  it  shows  the  working  of  God  in  history  towards 
its  culmination  in  Christ.  Or,  as  he  puts  it,  “The  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  Israel  is,  in  some  respects,  a  type  of  the  New  Cove¬ 
nant”  (p.  24).  The  Old  Testament  is  thus  basically  teleolog¬ 
ical  in  character,  for  it  points  beyond  itself  from  beginning 
to  end  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and  the  establishment 
of  God*s  kingdom. 

The  little  book.  The  Challenge  of  IsraeVs  Faith,  by  G.  E. 
Wright  (Chicago,  1944),  is  an  earnest  appeal  to  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  scholars  to  turn  from  an  arid,  overconfident  ‘histori- 
cism*  to  a  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  which  will  deal  with 
the  vital  and  central  propositions  of  Israel’s  religion.  In  his 
own  words,  “The  chief  and  all-absorbing  interest  of  the  his¬ 
torians  and  prophets  was  not  themselves  or  with  the  great 
leaders  of  their  past,  but  with  God.  It  is  he  who  is  the  chief 
character  of  the  Old  Testament,  not  Abraham,  Moses,  David, 
or  Isaiah.  The  theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  our  major  interest,  to  which  all  other  branches 
of  our  study  are  contributory”  (p.  v). 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  history  of  Old  Testament  Bib¬ 
lical  Theology  from  its  beginnings  as  a  reaction  against  the 
purely  doctrinal  interpretation  of  Scripture  by  early  Prot¬ 
estant  theologians,  through  the  course  of  its  losing  battle 
with  the  evolutionary  historicism  of  the  19th  century,  to  its 
dramatic  resurgence  in  recent  years  as  a  self-respecting 
discipline  among  Old  Testament  studies. 
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What  then,  we  may  ask  ourselves  in  conclusion,  are  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  genuine  Biblical  Theology?  First  of 
all.  Biblical  Theology  should  treat  of  the  religious  life,  ex¬ 
periences,  and  institutions  of  God's  people  as  described  in 
the  Old  Testament  records.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
results  of  modern  research  in  the  fields  of  archaeology,  lin¬ 
guistics,  and  textual  criticism  must  be  incorporated  into  our 
theological  studies,  for  the  more  accurate  our  understanding 
of  the  Bible,  the  better  our  theology.  This  point  is  strongly 
emphasized  in  all  of  the  recent  works  to  which  we  have 
alluded  here. 

But  Biblical  Theology,  as  a  theological  discipline,  must 
also  treat  the  Old  Testament  as  a  record  of  God's  revela¬ 
tion  to  man.  The  more  one  studies  the  Old  Testament,  the 
more  one  realizes  that  it  was  written  from  a  definite  theo¬ 
logical  point  of  view,  almost  as  propaganda,  if  one  may  use 
the  term  reverently.  It  is  theologized  history,  or  a  theology 
of  history.  And  if  that  is  the  case,  the  Biblical  theologian 
must  take  note  of  it  in  his  work.  He  must  always  strive  to 
maintain  the  balance  between  the  purely  historical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Biblical  material  and  the  theological  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  that  same  material. 

A?ain,  as  most  of  the  recent  works  emphasize.  Biblical 
Theology  must  take  into  account  the  essential  unity  of  the 
Bible.  This  is  not  an  eisegesis  of  Christian  doctrine  into  the 
Old  Testament,  nor  a  surrender  to  a  certain  kind  of  pietism, 
as  Irwin  maintains  in  the  article  mentioned  above;  but  it  is 
a  recognition  of  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  Bible  it¬ 
self,  that  the  Old  Testament  is  looking  forward  to  its  ful¬ 
fillment  in  Christ,  and  that  the  New  Testament  is  always 
acknowledging  its  connections  with  the  Old. 

Theology,  then,  is  not  something  that  we  bring  to  the 
Old  Testament,  for  it  is  written  on  its  every  page;  it  is  not 
an  attitude  that  we  assume  when  we  approach  the  Old 
Testament,  for  it  is  there  when  we  honestly  scrutinize  the 
record.  It  is  the  core  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  key  to  its 
understanding,  the  motivating  power  that  makes  it  vital  in 
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the  life  of  individual  and  church.  The  Biblical  scholar  can 
no  longer  be  a  detached,  dissecting  technician  or  historian 
alone.  He  must  realize  now  as  never  before  that  he  can 
never  adequately  understand  the  deepest  meaning  of  God’s 
revelation  in  the  Bible  for  modern  life  until  he  has  entered 
into  the  arena  himself  with  the  prophet  and  apostle  of  old 
and  tried  to  interpret  God  and  His  will  to  those  about  him. 
Only  in  this  way  will  the  Old  Testament  take  on  new  mean¬ 
ing  for  the  people  of  today  and  find  its  rightful  place  in  the 
life  of  the  church. 

Our  plea  is  for  a  Biblical  Theology  which  is  based  on 
sound  scholarship  and  which  deals  with  the  religion  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  revelation  of  God  to  man,  finally  and 
fully  completed  in  Christ.  Theologically  speaking,  the  Bible 
is  a  religious  book  which  can  be  understood  only  when 
Jesus  Christ  is  its  interpreter. 

Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  October-December  Number^  IW) 
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THE  SON  OF  GOD  AMONG  THE  SONS  OF 

MEN 

By  Everett  Falconer  Harrison,  Th.D. 

VII.  JESUS  AND  THE  IMPOTENT  MAN 

Of  the  seven  signs  which  are  mentioiued  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  four  took  place  in  Galilee  and  three  in  Judea.  Of 
the  former  group,  only  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  had 
a  setting  of  great  publicity.  There  was  no  displeasure  with 
Jesus  over  the  performance  of  these  miracles,  although  the 
discourse  on  the  Bread  of  Life 'which  followed  the  multiply¬ 
ing  the  loaves  and  fishes  stirred  criticism.  Yet  even  here  the 
result  was  simply  the  fading  away  of  the  concourse  of  people 
which  had  seemed  ready  to  follow  Him,  to  the  point  of  mak¬ 
ing  Him  a  king.  When  we  turn  to  the  signs  which  took  place 
in  Judea,  however,  we  note  a  distinct  and  growing  hostility 
to  Jesus,  which  is  to  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  center  of  Judaism  which  resented  the  claims 
and  activity  of  the  Galilean  prophet,  and  in  part  by  the 
conduct  of  Jesus  Himself,  who  seemed  deliberately  to  choose 
the  feast  times  for  His  signs,  when  many  would  be  gathered 
together,  and  to  go  about  His  miracles^  in  a  way  calculated 
to  offend  the  rulers  of  the  Jews.  The  sign  before  us  now,  for 
example,  was  carried  out  on  the  Sabbath  Day.  So  instead  of 
merely  losing  a  following,  Jesus  stirred  up  a  bitter  and  de¬ 
termined  opposition  which  would  not  rest  until  it  had  taken 
His  life.  “It  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.” 

For  some  reason,  John  is  indefinite  in  citing  the  occasion 
for  Jesus*  being  in  Jerusalem  at  this  time.  There  was  a  feast 
of  the  Jews,  but  there  is  disagreement  as  to  which  one.  Our 
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interest  in  this  problem  is  chiefly  the  question  of  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  Jesus*  ministry.  If  this  was  a  Passover,  the  materials 
in  John’s  Gospel  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  ministry 
lasted  for  three  and  a  half  years,  but  if  this  feast  was  Purim 
or  some  other,  the  ministry  is  dropped  to  two  and  a  half 
years.  Although  some  manuscripts  read  “the  feast  of  the 
Jews,”  the  superior  text  lacks  the  deflnite  article.  Even  if 
the  article  be  allowed,  the  identiflcation  with  Passover  is  not 
certain,  since  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  might  be  so  described. 
The  matter  remains  uncertain. 

The  problem  of  place  is  almost  equally  vexing.  The  pool 
Bethesda  (probably  meaning  “House  of  Mercy”  by  reason  of 
the  providential  benefits  visited  upon  the  infirm  through  the 
pool)  is  said  to  be  located  near  the  sheep  market  or  sheep 
gate.  The  word  sheep  is  adjectival,  leaving  the  substantive 
to  be  supplied.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  Virgin’s  Foun¬ 
tain  has  its  strength  in  the  fact  fhat  this  spring  was  inter¬ 
mittent,  but  the  location  and  the  inaccessibility  of  the  foun¬ 
tain  seem  decisive  against  it.  On  the  supposition  that  the 
pool  is  linked  with  the  sheep  gate  to  the  north  of  the  temple 
area,  the  most  likely  Ispot  is  one  near  the  present  church  of 
St.  Anne,  where  a  pool,  apparently  the  one  thought  by  the 
ancients  to  be  the  correct  site,  was  rediscovered  in  1888.  It 
is  55  feet  long  and  121/^  wide,  with  five  arches  and  five 
porches  corresponding  to  the  arches.  In  Crusader  times  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  angel  troubling  the  waters  of  the  pool 
were  painted  on  the  walls.  A  church  was  built  .at  this  period 
over  the  pool. 

The  narrative  informs  us  that  in  these  porches  lay  a  great 
number  of  disabled  people,  whom  John  divides  into  four 
classes.  All  were  unfit,  useless  for  work,  a  drain  on  society, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  much  was  done  for  them. 
One  who  has  lived  in  the  East  is  in  better  position  to  appre¬ 
ciate  such  scenes  as  these.  In  our  land,  hospitals  and  other 
institutions  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  infirm  are  almost 
everywhere  in  evidence.  But  in  the  Orient  the  diseased,  the 
crippled  and  the  indigent  are  all  around  one,  pitiable  objects, 
getting  little  sympathy  and  even  less  of  the  kind  of  attention 
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they  most  need.  Do  we  realize  how  deeply  the  Great  Phy¬ 
sician  has  left  His  mark  on  our  civilization?  If  we  cannot 
minister  exactly  as  He  did,  we  can  minister  in  His  name 
and  spirit. 

The  statement  about  the  angel  troubling  the  waters  of 
the  pool  at  a  certain  season  must  be  taken  as  the  popular 
explanation  of  the  undoubted  disturbance  of  the  water  at 
intervals.  But  there  is  no  more  need  for  such  an  explanation 
than  for  the  phenomenon  of  Old  Faithful.  The  leading  man¬ 
uscripts  omit  the  last  clause  of  verse  3  and  all  of  verse  4. 
Furthermore,  it  hardly  befits  the  ministry  of  anigels  as  we 
know  it  from  Scripture  that  those  who  were  the  most  needy 
would  remain  to  be  mocked  by  the  more  agile  who  succeeded 
in  getting  into  the  pool  before  them.  , 

The  man  upon  whom  our  interest  now  centers  belonged  to 
the  first  class  of  the  unfortunates.  He  was  impotent  or  in¬ 
firm.  For  thirty-eight  years  he  had  known  nothing  of  the 
joys  of  travel.  His  eyes  had  not  lighted  on  the  lovely  fields 
in  the  spring,  nor  had  the  song  of  birds  in  the  open  air  come 
to  his  ears.  For  all  we  know,  he  had  been  denied  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  comfort  of  any  faithful  human  companionship  during 
that  time.  He  had  no  satisfaction  of  being  a  useful  member 
of  society.  The  next  time  we  are  tempted  to  grumble  be¬ 
cause  of  our  lot,  it  might  prove  salutary  to  think  about  the 
impotent  man.  He  lived  in  a  prison  without  bars. 

Then  Jesus  passed  that  way.  He  often  spent  hours  at  a 
time  in  the  temple,  but  He  did  not  confine  Himself  to  those 
holy  precincts.  He  walked  where  men  walked  and  sat  where 
they  sat.  In  all  their  afflictions  He  was  Himself  afflicted. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Jesus  betook  Himself  to  this  pool. 
No  doubt  the  Pharisees  studiously  avoided  it,  for  the  sight 
of  disabled  humanity  gathered  there  would  not  be  pleasant, 
and  it  might  trouble  the  mind  with  the  fact  that  .little  or 
nothing  was  being  done  for  these  derelicts.  They  could  ex¬ 
cuse  their  absence  to  themselves  on  the  ground  that  God 
was  making  provision  for  them  through  the  healing  of  the 
waters.  After  calling  attention  to  Jesus*  presence  in  such  a 
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place,  J(Ohn  singles  out  His  insight.  Jesus  perceived  what 
the  situation  was.  There  is  no  evidence  that  someone  told 
Him  about  this  man.  Rather,  as  at  other  points  in  the 
record  giveni  by  John,  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  intuitive,  • 
penetrating  faculty  of  the  Master  was  at  work.  He  knew 
man  and  what  was  in  man.  We  see  Him  deliberately  picking 
out  a  notoriously  hard  case,  perhaps  the  worst  in  that  whole 
motley  collection  of  distorted  humanity.  He  did  not  wait  to 
be  spoken  to,  but  took  the  initiative,  asking  the  man  if  he 
wished  to  be  made  well.  It  may  seem  like  a  ne^less  ques¬ 
tion,  for  who  would  not  like  to  be  well?  Yet  those  who 
know  life  realize  that  there  are  not  a  few  who  prefer  in¬ 
firmity,  who  seem  to  relish  it,  for  it  wins  them  pity,  often 
a  measure  of  assistance,  and  provides  a  legitimate  excuse 
for  idleness.  One  recalls  seeing  beggars  in  China  who  keep 
their  wounds  festering  and  sore  in  order  to  excite  pity.  So 
Jesus*  question  was  not  so  needless,  after  all.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  to  probe  the  real  state  of  the  man’s  will.  Did  he 
prefer  his  present  condition  or  soundness  of  body? 

To  this  inquiry  the  impotent  man  made  no  direct  reply, 
but  it  is  clear  that  he  would  prefer  health  if  he  thought  it 
at  all  feasible.  But  he  saw  only  one  way  out  and  that  way 
had  been  so  long  denied  him  that  he  had  abandoned  hope. 
There  were  others  more  fortunate  than  himself,  others  who 
had  relatives  or  friends  to  assist  them  at  the  strategic  mo¬ 
ment  into  the  healing  waers.  He  had  no  one.  Though  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  realize  it,  he  had  a  man,  the  best 
possible  helper  and  friend,  standing  before  him  at  that  very 
moment.  So  has  every  needy  soul.  “For  when  we  were  yet 
without  strength  (same  word  as  used  of  this  man),  in  due 
time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.”  He  lives  to  help  those 
He  died  to  save. 

This  Friend  did  not  need  to  wait  till  the  waters  were 
troubled,  then  escort  the  impotent  man  down  into  them. 
He  delights  to  do  the  thing  that  is  beyond  what  we  ask  or 
think.  Se  He  made  him  rise,  take  up  his  pallet  and  begin 
to  walk.  He  did  not  offer  to  lift  him  up,  but  issued  a  com¬ 
mand  which  gave  scope  for  faith.  Whenever  God  gives  a 
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command,  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  simply  because  He 
is  God,  that  there  will  be  help  from  Him  sufficient  to  carry 
out  His  desires.  Some  years  ago  the  writer  received  a  letter 
from  a  young  man  whom  he  knew  only  by  name.  The  letter 
stated  the  desire  to  come  to  seminary  for  training  to  fit  him 
for  the  gospel  ministry,  but  outlined  the  difficulties.  The 
young  man  had  in  fact  been  accepted  as  a  student  in  the 
seminary  of  his  choice,  but  was  about  to  abandon  the  idea 
because  there  was  no  means  of  support  in  sight.  He  had  a 
position  where  he  was,  and  was  carrying  on  Christian  work, 
so  he  thought  it  might  be  wise  to  stay  where  he  was.  The 
reply  which  was  sent  to  him  emphasized  the  fact  that  God’s 
call,  whatever  it  be,  carries  with  it  the  promise  of  His  en¬ 
ablement.  If  the  young  man  had  the  assurance  that  God’s 
will  was  leading  him  to  go  off  and  study  for  the  ministry, 
no  economic  mountain  of  difficulty,  however  large,  should  be 
allowed  to  obstruct  the  way.  Acting  on  this  principle,  the 
chap  burned  his  bridges  behind  him,  came  on  to  school  with¬ 
out  any  guarantee  of  help,  and  in  three  weeks’  time  had  a 
place  of  employment  which  was  also  a  place  of  testimony, 
and  he  continued  to  hold  it  throughout  his  seminary  course. 
The  taking  up  of  the  bed  or  pallet  was  a  symbol  of  quittance 
and  removal.  Ho  would  never  have  to  recline  there  again. 
Furthermore,  the  ability  to  carry  his  bed  would  be  a  com¬ 
plete  demonstration  of  the  new  power  that  surged  through 
his  emaciated  frame.  Carrying  a  burden  required  greater 
strength  than  walking.  Response  to  the  command  proved  that 
the  power  of  God  had  anticipated  the  act  of  faith.  Without 
delay,  immediately,  there  came  soundness  of  body,  so  that 
the  task  of  lifting  the  mattress  and  carrying  ^t  did  not  seem 
grievious.  John  passes  by  the  reactions  of  the  people  who 
must  have  been  on  the  spot.  He  is  intent  upon  delineating 
the  reaction  of  the  rulers  of  the  people,  and  that  comes  soon 
enough.  As  though  to  indicate  what  the  objection  will  be,  the 
author  slips  in  the  significant  observation,  “And  on  the  same 
day  was  the  sabbath.” 

It  was  not  long,  apparently,  before  the  matter  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  authorities.  They  act  true  to  form. 
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There  is  no  suggestion  of  rejoicing  with  the  healed  man. 
If  the  miracle  must  be  accepted  because  it  was  too  patent 
to  be  denied,  yet  there  was  an  unpardonable  element  in  the 
cure — it  had  been  performed  on  the  Sabbath.  There  was 
the  general,  sweeping  prohibition  of  the  law,  “But  the  sev¬ 
enth  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God:  in  it  thou 
shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
thy  manservarit,  nor  thy  maidservant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor 
thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates,”  and  the  more  specific 
statement  in  Jeremiah  17:21,  “Thus  saith  the  Lord:  take 
heed  to  yourselves,  and  bear  no  burden  on  the  sabbath  day, 
nor  bring  it  in  by  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.”  The  defence 
offered  by  the  healed  man  is  that  he  acted  in  obedience  to 
the  word  of  his  Benefactor.  This  was  hardly  an(  effort  to 
shift  responsibility,  however  welcome  would  be  the  relief  in 
having  somecne  else  to  bear  the  disfavor  of  the  fathers  of 
Judaism.  Jesus  had  issued  a  command;  the  impotent  man 
had  acted  in  faith,  probably  not  even  thinking  of  the  day 
of  the  week,  so  absorbed  was  he  in  the  prospect  of  being 
whole  again.  The  truth  is,  if  Jesus  Christ  is  our  life.  He  is 
entitled  to  be  our  law  also.  He  must  be  so.  The  mother  of 
Jesus  spoke  a  word  at  Cana  which  deserves  to  be  the  life 
motto  of  principle  of  every  one  who  seeks  relationship  with 
Christ — “Whatsoever  he  saith  unto  you,  do  it.” 

Who  was  this  one  who  dared  to  give  commands  for  work 
on  the  Sabbath?  Instantly  the  interest  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Jews  shifts  to  the  question  of  his  identity.  He  must  be 
sought  out  and  dealt  with.  This  high-handed  way  of  dealing 
with  the  law  cannot  go  unpunished.  And  then  the  healed 
man  found  himself  in  an  embarrassing  position.  He  could 
not  name  the  One  who  had  befriended  him.  Nor  was  there 
much  prospect  of  finding  Him,  for  Jesus  had  slipped  away 
to  avoid  the  publicity  which  He  would  have  had  to  endure 
by  staying.  The  ordinary  crowd  in  that  place  had  no  doubt 
become  augmented  by  others  as  the  word  was  passed  around 
that  the  sick  man,  perhaps  the  most  inveterate  of  all  who 
frequented  the  spot,  had  walked  away  a  well  man.  Is  it  not 
true  that  multitudes  today  do  not  know  Jesus  or  what  He 
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has  done  for  them,  hence  are  worse  off  than  this  man  who 
was  conscious  of  the  good  deed  done  to  him,  but  could  not 
identify  his  Helper?  Still  more  lamentable  is  the  case  of 
those  who  have  the  teaching  about  what  the  Lord  has  done 
for  them,  but  reject  it — denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them. 
Jesus  Himself  acted  to  relieve  the  poor  man’s  distress,  find¬ 
ing  him  in  the  temple.  His  presence  there  no  doubt  indi¬ 
cates  his  desire  and  purpose  to  thank  Grod  for  the  unexpected 
benefit  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him.  Here  in  the 
relative  quiet  and  seclusion  of  the  temple  there  was  recog-, 
nition,  or  was  it  introduction?  At  any  rate,  as  a  result  of 
the  interview,  it  was  possible  to  give  the  rulers  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  lacked  before.  Jesus  had  done  the  good  deed  upon  him. 

As  he  made  his  way  to  the  Council  a  second  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  restored  man  had  reason  for  thought  as  well  as 
elation.  That  brief  meeting  with  Jesus  in  the  temple  had  not 
been  confined  to  pleasantries.  The  Lord  epitomized  for  him 
the  goodness  and  severity  of  God — ^the  goodness  in  that  he,  a 
sinner,  one  who  had  suffered  for  thirty-eight  years  because 
of  his  sin,  had  been  made  whole;  the  severity  in  the  solemn 
warning  that  a  worse  thing  than  bodily  infirmity  might 
become  his  portion.  Surely  one  of  the  cardinal  sins  is  un- 
thankfulness  (Rom.  1:21).  It  was  within  possibility  that 
this  man,  enjoying  the  thrill  of  normal  living  for  the  first 
time  in  nearly  forty  years,  should  turn  again  to  a  life  of 
sensual  enjoyment.  Jesus  does  not  define  the  worse  thing. 
Some  things  are  more  effective  if  not  completely  revealed. 
There  is  forgiveness  with  God  that  He  may  be  feared.  Let 
not  the  forgiven  turn  again  to  folly.  Thalt  is  to  invite  the 
righteous  anger  of  God.  The  words  of  C.  J.  Vaughan  deserve 
to  be  imprinted  upon  the  memory  of  all  who  have  tasted  of 
divine  forgiveness.  “There  is  such  a  thing,  no  doubt,  as  a 
presumptuous  disregard  of  past  sin.  Because  God  has  for¬ 
given,  it  follows  not  thait  we  must  forget.  There  is  a  going 
softly  all  our  days,  suitable  to  the  case  of  him  who  has  been 
much  forgiven.  There  is  a  posture  before  God,  and  there  is 
a  carriage  towards  man,  befitting,  and  no  more  than  befit¬ 
ting,  one  who  has  fallen  ,  into  great  transgression.  That  man 
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ought  never  again  to  be  accused  of  levity,  or  suspected  of 
vanity.  That  man  ought  to  hold  his  mercy  by  a  more  lowly 
tenure,  and  to  cherish  his  grace  with  a  more  anxious  scruple. 
And  if  he  does  not  so,  there  is  no  safety.  The  foe  waitches, 
if  he  watches  not:  the  tempter  is  behind  the  door  still,  and 
will  enter  at  the  first  sign  of  a  sleeping  porter,  and  an  un¬ 
locked,  unbarred,  unchained  door.”  The  Lord  Jesus  did  not 
specify  the  sin.  He  simply  let  the  offender  know  that  He 
knew  what  it  was.  That  secret  should  act  as  a  constant 
monitor. 

It  is  rather  hard  to  account  for  the  act  of  conveying  the 
information  to  the  Jews  which  they  sought,  especially  if  the 
hostility  of  the  rulers  toward  Jesus  were  generally  known. 
It  is  possible  that  he  entertained  hopes  that  they,  too,  would 
seek  Him  in  faith  and  receive  some  benefit  at  His  hand. 
More  likely,  however,  is  the  fact  that  he  felt  a  sense  of  obli¬ 
gation  to  complete  his  side  of  the  story  before  the  governing 
body  of  his  people.  At  any  rate,  what  he  did  brought  Jesus 
into  direct  contact  with  the  leaders  and  gave  opportunity  to 
defend  Himself.  He  was  no  stranger  to  them,  for  He  had 
wrought  miracles  before  in  Jerusalem.  /Cf.  2:23;  4:45.  The 
verbs  in  verse  16  are  imperfects,  indicating  that  this  was  not 
the  first  time  our  Lord  had  wrought  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
that  it  was  not  the  first  time  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  flared 
against  Him  for  doing  so. 

The  .opening  words  of  Jesus’  reply  are  magnificent,  suf¬ 
ficient  of  themselves  to  justify  all  that  He  had  done.  “My 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.”  Other  defences  were 
possible,  for  we  have  them  from  His  lips  on  other  occasions. 
He  could  point  out  that  if  any  of  his  hearers  should  have  a 
sheep  fall  into  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath,  he  would  hasten  to  pull 
it  out,  the  work  aspect  being  forgotten  under  the  stress  of 
present  necessity.  Again,  the  priests  carry  out  their  minis¬ 
trations  on  the  Sabbath  and  are  held  guiltless  regarding  the 
Sabbath  law.  Circumcision  was  effected  on  the  Sabbath  when 
that  was  the  eighth  day.  Now  Jesus  is  affirming  that  God 
Himself,  the  One  who  rested  on  the  seventh  day  and  sancti¬ 
fied  it,  who  gave  Israel  the  Sabbath  law,  has  been  working 
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on  the  Sabbath.  His  work  of  sustaining  and  governing  His 
creation  does  not  stop  with  the  coming  of  the  Sabbath.  And 
ever  since  the  failure  of  man  under  his  probation,  the  task  of 
God  has  been  rendered  the  more  demanding. 

Even  this  would  not  have  roused  the  rulers  of  the  Jews 
to  the  boiling  point.  What  inflamed  them  most  of  all  was 
the  assured  way  in  which  Jesus  linked  Himself  with  God. 
not  citing  Him  merely  as  an  example  of  One  who  worked 
upon  the  Sabbath,  but  claiming  equality  with  Him,  calling 
Him  His  Father.  They  discerned  in  this  utterance  an  asser¬ 
tion  of  unqualifled  deity  that  exasperated  th^m  to  the  ex¬ 
treme.  Ignoring  their  dark  looks,  Jesus  proceeded  to  unfold 
calmly  something  of  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
Himself  and  the  Father,  giving  them  to  understand  that 
nothing  was  done  in  independence  of  the  Father,  but  rather 
the  Father  wrought  through  Him.  Within  that  relationship 
far  mightier  things  than  a  cure  on  the  Sabbath  day  were 
to  be  achieved.  Greater  works  were  coming,  that  they  might 
marvel.  His  was  the  power  over  physical  life  and  death. 
The  Son  quickeneth  whom  He  will.  The  hour  is  coming  in 
which  the  dead  will  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  and 
live.  More  than  that.  He  has  power  over  spiritual  destiny. 
The  Father  has  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son. 

The  issue  is  plainly  drawn  in  this  chapter  for  all  who 
have  concern  about  their  eternal  welfare.  Christ  the  Great 
Physician  holds  it  in  His  power  to  quicken  these  mortal 
bodies  into  soundness  of  health.  This  gift  He  bestows  here 
and  there  as  it  may  glorify  Him.  But  the  quickening  of  the 
soul  from  the  deadness  and  deformity  of  sin  is  His  constant 
delight.  His  universal  work.  Yet  salvation  is  always  shadow¬ 
ed  by  judgment,  that  worse  thing  that  must  come  upon  those 
who  forget  or  repudiate  Him.  At  a  time  when  money  is  free, 
men  will  spend  fortunes  on  sinful  pleasure,  then  other  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  effort  to;  recover  their  health.  So  attentive  are 
we  to  the  needs  of  the  body.  But  what  of  the  soul?  It  is 
conveniently  forgotten.  But  God  will  not  allow  us  to  forget. 
Though  we  have  the  whole  world  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
we  cannot  give  it  in  exchange  for  the  soul.  That  soul  must 
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be  redeemed  or  perish.  “Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he 
that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  on  Him  that  sent  Me, 
hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation; 
but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life.”  And  to  hear  His  voice 
one  need  noit  wait  thirty  and  eight  years.  He  is  speaking 
through  the  gospel.  “Today,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden 
not  your  hearts.” 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  be  continued  in  the  October-December  Number,  19i6) 
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(Continued  from  the  April- June  Number,  1946) 

Until  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  philosophy  did  not 
exert  such  a  profound  influence  upon  theology  as  was  later 
the  case.  In  the  case  of  the  Protestants  this  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  theology  was  well  developed  before  modern 
philosophy  took  its  rise  under  Bacon  and  Descartes.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  some  Reformed  theologians  on  the  continent  as 
well  as  some  Catholic  writers  were  influenced  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  by  Descartes.* 

Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibnitz  (1646-1716),  reckoned  to  be 
the  founder  of  modern  German  philosophy,  was  opposed  to 
the  extremes  to  which  the  Baconian  philosophy  had  been 
carried  by  Locke,  and  likewise  to  the  extremes  to  which 
Spinoza  had  carried  the  Cartesian  system.  In  modification 
of  the  statement  of  the  former,  “There  is  nothing  in  the 
mind  which  was  not  previously  in  the  senses,”  Leibnitz  added 
the  important  cause  “except  the  mind  itself.”  He,  therefore, 
rejected  Locke’s  contention  that  the  mind  in  (Its  original  state 
is  like  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  and  stated  that  it  has  a  posi¬ 
tive  constitution  and  fixed  laws  of  thought.  In  opposition 
to  Spinoza,  Leibnitz  maintained  both-  individuality  and  de¬ 
sign.  The  characteristic  feature  of  his  system  was  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  monads.  Monads  may  be  likened  to  metaphysical 
atoms.  Souls  are  monads,  and  God  is  the  supreme  Monad. 
The  body  is  also  composed  of  monads.  So  also  is  inorganic 
matter;  and  yet  these  monads  are  conceived  as  being  alive. 
In  the  case  of  inorganic  substance,  however,  the  monads 
are  as  it  were  unconscious.  “There  is  in  nature  a  harmony 
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in  the  action  of  the  monads  which  is  pre-established  by  the 
Creator,  and  there  is  a  constant  coworking  of  God  {con- 
cursus  Dei),  which  is  not  destructive  of  second  causes,”  re^ 
marks  Fisher  on  this  theory.*  This  view  led  Leibnitz  to 
determinism,  the  doctrine  of  philosophic  necessity.  While 
human  wills  were  not  mechanically  determined,  nevertheless 
the  foreseen  result  must  inevitably  ensue.  In  his  theodicy 
Leibnitz  dealt  with  the  problem  of  evil,  and  concluded  that 
the  world  as  it  is  is  the  best  possible.  He  was  friendly  to¬ 
ward  theology,  accepted  the  facts  and  truths  of  revelation, 
and  maintained  that  faith  and  reason  are  in  harmony.  He 
distinguished  between  things  above  reason  and  things  con¬ 
trary  to  reason. 

Christian  Wolff  (1679-1754)  systematized  Leibnitz*  phil¬ 
osophical  system,  which  the  latter  had  left  in  treatises  that 
were  like  his  monads — detached  and  unrelated.  Wolff  modi¬ 
fied  somewhat  the  views  of  his  predecessor.  Only  souls  have 
perceptive  power,  said  he,  the  other  monads  being  devoid  of 
it.  Body  and  soul  were  regarded  as  different  substances,  thus 
contradicting  Leibnitz’  view  of  a  graduated  development 
(akin  to  later  evolutionary  views)  throughout  all  nature. 
Wolff’s  philosophy  was  at  first  coldly  received  by  the  theo¬ 
logians,  especially  those  inclined  toward  Pietism,  but  later 
it  gained  wide  favor.  His  passion  for  mathematical  precision 
and  geometrical  order  led  him  to  try  to  demonstrate  every¬ 
thing,  thus  leaving  no  room  for  faith.  This  opens  the  way 
for  rationalism. 

At  this  point  some  mention  must  be  made  of  Lessing 
(1729-1781),  one  of  the  early  German  rationalists  and  a 
great  poet  and  critic.  Fisher  says  of  him:  ”.  .  .  He  believed 
with  deists,  that  true  religion  is  a  religion  of  reason.  He 
dissented  from  them  in  holding  that  religion  reaches  the 
rational  stage,  the  stage  when  its  truths  are  discerned  as 
founded  in  reason,  only  at  the  end  of  a  course  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Positive  religions  precede  and  lead  up  to  this  goal _ 

He  begins  his  suggestive  essay  on  the  ‘Education  of  the 

*Op.  at.,  p.  383. 
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Human  Race*  with  the  remark  that  ‘revelation,  in  the  case 
of  the  entire  human  race,  is  what  education  is  in  the  case 
of  the  individual.’  Education  gives  nothing  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  could  not  have  from  himself,  only  it  gives  ‘more 
quickly  and  more  easily.’  The  same  is  true  of  revelation. 
As  in  education,  so  in  revelation,  there  is  an  order  and  a 
progress.  A  particular  people  was  chosen  for  a  special  edu¬ 
cation.  God  caused  Himself  to  be  disclosed  to  them  by  de¬ 
grees.  ...  ‘A  better  pedagogue  must  come,  and  take  the 
exhausted  elementary  book  out  of  his  hands — Christ  came.’ 
The  reason  of  the  race  in  pupilage  had  advanced.  The  New 
Testament  is  a  second,  a  better  elementary  book  for  the  race. 
It  was  necessary  that  every  people  should  for  a  while  regard 
it  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  its  knowledge.  Just  as  we  can 
dispense,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  with  the 
Old  Testament,  and  as  to  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  with 
the  New,  so  will  it  be  as  to  the  other  Biblical  truths.  So  it 
is,  Lessing  attempts  to  show,  in  regard  to  the  Trinity,  to 
which  he  offers  what  he  thinks  a  philosophical  equivalent, 
as  also  to  the  doctrines  of  Original  Sin  and  the  Satisfaction 
of  Christ.  ...  He  distinguishes  between  ‘the  religion  of 
Christ,’  the  religion  which  He  as  a  man  recognized  and 
practised,  and  ‘the  Christian  religion,’  which  assumes  as  true 
that  He  was  more  than  a  man,  and  ‘as  such  makes  Him  an 
object  of  worship.’  The  religion  in  the  Gospels  is  not  the 
Christian,  but  the  religion  of  Christ.  The  latter  is  clearly 
set  forth.  As  to  the  former,  two  men  will  hardly  ever, 
as  long  as  the  world  stands,  be  found  to  attach  to  it  the 
same  meaning.”* 

A  contemporary  of  Lessing  but  outliving  him  by  more 
than  twenty  years  was  Immanuel  Kant  (1724-1804),  whom 
Fisher  characterizes  as  ‘‘the  foremost  philosopher  of  modern 
days.”*  His  influence  on  the  course  of  theology  was  most 
powerful,  and  it  still  continues  to  make  itself  felt.  Kant 
was  at  first  a  follower  of  the  Leibnitz-Wolffian  philosophy, 
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but  Hume’s  speculations  and  denial  of  causation  caused  him 
to  undertake  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  workings  of 
the  human  mind.  The  results  of  this  investigation  are  ex¬ 
posed  in  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  In  this  work  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  position  somewhere  between  empiricism,  which 
holds  that  all  knowledge  comes  to  us  from  without,  and 
dogmatism,  which  makes  all  knowledge  subjective.  He  main¬ 
tained  there  are  twelve  categories  of  thinking  inherent  in 
the  human  mind  by  which  all  perceptions  of  external  things 
are  classified.  These  categories  include  unity,  plurality, 
causality,  etc.  More  fundamental  than  these  are  the  two 
a  priori  forms  of  intuition,  space  and  time,  which  are  held 
not  to  be  empirical  concepts,  i.e.,  not  learned  by  experience. 
Kant  further  claimed  that  the  mind  can  only  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  phenomena,  whereas  noumena,  or  the  things  in 
themselves  as  they  really  are,  we  cannot  know.  This  led 
him  to  a  system  of  scepticism  wherein  all  the  arguments 
for  the  existence  of  God  are  held  to  be  untenable  since  they 
all  fall  back  on  the  ontological  argument,  and  Kant  insisted 
that  a  thing  or  person  cannot  be  inferred  from  a  thought. 
The  existence  of  God  or  even  of  the  human  soul  cannot, 
therefore,  be  either  proved  or  disproved. 

But  Kant  wrote  another  great  work,  the  Critique  of 
Practical  Reason,  which  presents  his  view  of  the  transcen¬ 
dental  ethic.  He  finds  inherent  in  our  nature  a  moral  law, 
a  sense  of  duty,  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  phrase  “So 
act  that  your  act  can  be  generalized  into  a  maxim.”  The 
fact  that  we  recognize  this  law  as  binding  upon  us  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  we  enjoy  freedom.  But  we  never  attain  this  ideal 
in  this  life,  so  that  we  must  infer  that  we  are  immortal  in 
order  to  give  scope  for  endless  progress.  Furthermore,  it  is 
reasonable  that  the  effort  to  fulfil  the  moral  law  should  be 
rewarded  by  happiness.  This  requires  that  the  universe  be 
ruled  by  a  Supreme  Being  who  governs  intelligently  with  a 
view  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end.  We  see,  then,  that 
God,  freedom,  and  immortality,  of  none  of  which  we  can  be 
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certain  according  to  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  are  all  re¬ 
quired  according  to  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason. 

Kant  also  produced  a  Critique  of  the  Judgment,  which 
need  not  be  discussed  here.  A  fourth  work,  however,  is 
pertinent  to  this  study,  viz.,  his  Religion  within  the  Bounds 
of  Pure  Reason,  wherein  we  find  the  author’s  religious  views. 
To  him  religion  was  purely  legal  and  ethical.  Like  Lessing 
he  considered  everything  else  to  be  merely  useful  on  account 
of  the  weakness  of  human  nature.  It  is  clear  that  Kant’s 
philosophy  is  theistic,  but  still  God  is  unknowable.  The 
possibility  of  revelation  is  admitted,  yet  this  is  only  one  of 
a  very  limited  nature.  Everything  must  be  put  to  the  test 
of  reason,  and  only  those  parts  of  Scrij^ture  which  reason 
asserts  to  conform  to  the  universal  moral  law  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  There  can  be  no  revelation  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  for  Kant  felt  that  if  God  infiuenced  the  human  mind 
freedom  would  be  destroyed  and  virtue  made  without  merit. 
Dorner  makes  the  following  pertinent  remarks  on  this  point: 
**The  Reformation  age  had  at  first  laid  such  emphasis  upon 
the  divine  side  and  upon  grace  as  to  esteem  the  freedom  of 
man  irreconcilable  with  the  infiuence  of  God,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  deny  this  freedom  in  the  interest  of  religion. 
The  Kantian  philosophy  now  retaliated  by  a  denial  of  the 
Divine  influence  in  the  supposed  interest  of  human  freedom. 
Kant  thinks  that  Divine  legislation  would  place  our  reason 
under  an  external  authority,  and  would,  even  in  case  the 
reason  were  able  to  perceive  its  internal  goodness,  be  either 
superfluous  to  the  choice  of  good  for  its  own  sake,  or  make 
such  choice  impossible.  For,  according  to  Kant,  we  must  will 
not  what  is  good  for  God’s  sake :  that  would  be  courtiership, 
venality,  heteronomy.  Confident  action  must  be  based  on  a 
belief  in  the  agreement  of  the  world  with  the  moral  will, 
this  agreement  being  a  pre-established  harmony  which  we 
cannot  originate.  Hence  we  must  act  as  though  God  were, 
so  to  speak,  the  power  which  harmonizes  the  natural  world 
with  the  moral.  On  the  other  side,  Kant  does  not  mistake 
the  distance  between  the  ordinary  reason  and  his  conception 
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of  it.  The  practical  reason  is  enslaved  by  radical  evil,  by  means 
of  which  the  good  is  crippled,  and  the  supreme  maxim  in  man 
corrupted.  This  is  why  he  regards  Christianity  and  the 
Church  as  valuable.  Christ  indeed  is  not,  in  his  view,  to  be 
regarded  as  an  historical  Person;  the  notion  of  Him,  how¬ 
ever,  which  lives  in  the  Church,  not  only  affords  a  living 
embodiment  of  law,  but  also  exhibits  the  ideal of  human 
nature  well-pleasing  to  God.  He  is  at  the  same  time  that 
Divine  idea  of  us  which  expiates  our  sinful  reality  when  the 
new  man  strives  after  its  attainment.”* 

This  was  Kant’s  idea  of  the  new  birth,  a  simple  moral 
reformation.  His  ideas  on  other  important  doctrines  were 
equally  unscriptural,  and  service  of  God  other  than  mere 
morality  was  considered  as  superfluous  or  positively  harmful 
or  at  best  a  crutch  for  the  weak.  Miracles  could  not  be 
proved  and  the  accounts  of  miracles  in  the  Gospels  were 
explained  away  by  various  devices,  notably  “accomodation.” 
Kant’s  system  may  be  described  as  a  “lofty  and  barren  le¬ 
galism”  in  which  the  grace  of  God  is  not  found  necessary.* 
And  yet,  as  Dorner  says,  “scarcely  any  other  philosophical 
system  of  recent  time  has  left  such  lasting  marks  upon 
theology.  But  it  was  in  morality  that  his  system  was  most 
directly  productive.’”  It  is  true  .that  Kant’s  system  dealt  a 
mortal  blow  to  the  rationalistic  arrogance  of  popular  phil¬ 
osophy  by  his  critique  of  pure  reason,  but  then  his  denial 
of  the  possibility  of  the  knowledge  of  God  was  also  of  small 
comfort  to  evangelical  Christians.  The  weak  point  of  this 
philosophy,  according  to  Dorner,  may  be  analyzed  thus: 
“The  distinction  of  ‘the  thing  in  itself,’  from  the  a  priori  pure 
intuitions  of  space  and  time,  without  which  no  conception 
of  a  given  object  was  possible,  and  from  the  forms  of 
thought  or  categories,  the  pure  notions  of  the  understanding, 
without  which  no  judgment  and  no  experience  could  take 
place,  and  finally,  from  the  idecLs  or  contemplated  aims  of 
the  reason,  without  which  there  can  be  no  moral  action, — 
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a  distinction  which  called  in  question  all  knowledge  of  ob¬ 
jective  reality.  .  .  .  [this]  turned  like  a  two-edged  sword 
against  Kantianism  itself,  and  gave  it  an  utterly  sceptical 
tenor,  unless  some  terms  were  come  to  with  this  obscure 
remnant  of  the  thing  in  itself.  This  might,  however,  be 
done  in  two  ways.”" 

As  we  learn  from  history,  both  of  these  ways  were  tried 
and  thereby  gave  rise  to  two  different  streams  of  philosophy 
springing  from  the  one  Kantian  source.  On  the  one  hand. 
Fries  and  Jacobi  abandoned  Kant’s  a  priori  conditions  of  the 
human  mind,  his  space  and  time  coordinates  and  his  twelve 
categories,  and  reduced  the  criticism  of  reason  to  mere  em¬ 
piric  knowledge  obtained  by  self-observation,  i.e.,  by  psy¬ 
chology.  Jacobi  (1743-1819)  maintained  that  faith,  or  intui¬ 
tive  belief,  is  the  ground  of  certainty.  Hence  his  philosophy 
has  been  called  the  “faith  philosophy.”  He  opposed  panthe¬ 
ism  by  a  belief  in  a  personal  God  whom  man  knows  by  feel¬ 
ing  and  experience.  He  agreed  with  Kant  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  truths  of  natural  religion  are  not  demonstrable.  In 
fact,  for  him  nothing  was  certain  but  negation,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  revelation  external  to  man  was  thought  impossible. 
For  the  same  reason  Jacobi  failed  to  appreciate  the  histori¬ 
cal  element  in  Christianity.  Dorner  offers  the  following 
criticism  of  Jacobi’s  system:  “If  however  we  only  know 
that  God  is,  but  are  absolutely  incapable  of  knowing  what 
he  is,  we  cannot  know  whether  pantheism,  against  which 
Jacobi  so  decidedly  pronounces,  is  not  in  the  right;  whether 
God,  that  Being  who  is  better  than  the  ego,  is  not  after  all 
the  ideal  ego  becoming  conscious,  in  its  so-called  religious 
feeling,  of  itself,  or  of  that  which  is  infinite  and  divine  in 
its  own  nature.  So,  too,  is  the  moral  element,  of  which  we 
are  sensible,  and  which  he  defines  as  that  which  corres¬ 
ponds  with  the  divine  element,  utterly  indefinite,  nay,  sub¬ 
jective  in  his  system.  The  ego,  as  that  noble  nature  which 
esteems  itself  divine,  is  to  decide  in  individual  instances 
which  is  good,  and  is  itself  superior  to  law.  This  ego  does 
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not  choose  aught  that  is  objective  because  it  is  good,  but  it 
is  good  because  this  ego  chooses  it.”* 

Nevertheless,  as  Dorner  states  too,  “It  was  an  easier  and 
more  attractive  task  to  unite  theology  with  Jacobi’s  stand¬ 
point  than  with  Kant’s,  or  even  with  the  earlier  teaching  of 
Fichte.”*®  Fichte  (1762-1814)  was  the  first  representative 
of  the  school  which  took  the  opposite  means  of  trying  to 
solve  the  difficulty  in  Kant’s  system,  what  arose  because  of 
the  mysterious  “thing  in  itself”  which  lay  behind  the  phe¬ 
nomenon.  In  place  of  abolishing  Kant’s  categories  as  had 
Jacobi,  Fichte  simply  abolished  the  troublesome  “things  in 
themselves”  (Dinge  an  sich).  Hence  there  is  no  objective 
reality  behind  our  perceptions,  and  Fichte’s  philosophy  is 
idealism.  The  starting  point  of  his  system  is  the  act  by 
which  the  ego  posits  itself.  Then  the  ego  posits  a  non-ego^ 
which  act  explains  the  impression  of  an  external  world. 
Action  is  thought  of  as  the  ground  of  being,  and  as  good. 
Inaction,  or  idleness,  is  evil.  God  is  simply  the  moral  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  world.  Religion  is  nothing  more  than  mor¬ 
ality.  Later  in  his  career  Fichte  became  a  sheer  pantheist. 
For,  in  place  of  the  notion  that  the  ego  posits  itself,  he  held 
that  the  absolute  objective  Being,  or  God,  was  the  author  of 
this  act  of  thought.  The  individual  is  but  a  single  point  in 
God,  a  wave  of  the  universal  life,  who  makes  Himself  sub¬ 
jective  in  '  individual  minds.  The  ego  has  no  substantial 
existence — there  is  nothing  but  God,  and  God  is  also  the 
essence  of  the  ego.''  In  his  early  career  Fichte,  like  Kant, 
saw  little  importance  in  Christ  save  as  preserving  the  idea  of 
God  in  its  purity.  Later,  however,  he  gave  more  recognition 
to  the  historical  Person  of  Christ  and  to  Christianity.  He 
now  defined  religion  as  love,  and  expressed  a  high  opinion 
of  the  Gospel  of  John  as  the  purest  and  most  genuine  record 
of  Christian  doctrine.  But  Christ  was  no  more  one  with 
God  than  anyone  else  may  be  who  follows  Christ’s  example. 
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Fichte  saw  no  need  for  redemption  since  he  believed  that  all 
are  inseparably  united  to  God.  Like  Kant  he  believed  in  im¬ 
mortality,  but  then  he  denied  the  doctrine  of  creation.  In 
his  Bestimmung  des  Menschen  Fichte  addresses  God:  “In 
the  idea  of  personality  is  included  limitation,  and  I  cannot 
ascribe  to  Thee  one  without  the  other.  I  will  not  attempt 
what  is  impossible  to  my  finite  nature;  I  will  not  seek  to 
understand  Thy  nature  in  itself.”'*  He  held  to  a  modal  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Trinity,  but  said  that  even  this  belief  in  the 
Trinity  was  not  necessary  to  salvation,  according  to  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

It  will  be  seen,  accordingly,  that  objectivism  had  been 
dominant  in  philosophy  from  1600  to  1760.  Since  the  latter 
date  subjectivism  took  the  ascendency  and  reached  its  cli¬ 
max  in  the  early  system  of  Fichte.  Fichte’s  later  view  may 
be  characterized  as  pantheistic  mysticism.  Before  he  made 
this  transition,  however,  the  next  great  name  in  his  succes¬ 
sion  had  already  come  on  the  scene  in  the  person  of  Schelling 
(1776-1864).  In  the  early  period  of  his  activity  Schelling 
agreed  substantially  with  Fichte,  but  the  middle  period  of 
his  life  produced  the  system  of  philosophy  which  is  known 
by  his  own  name.  In  this  system  he  sought  a  harmony  of 
the  antitheses  of  subject  and  object  which  unite  in  the 
Absolute — ^what  is  his  conception  of  God.  Nature  and  mind 
are  made  coordinate,  i.e.,  nature  is  merely  a  lesser  degree 
of  mind.  This  “mutual  interpretation”  of  the  antitheses  of 
infinite  and  finite,  freedom  and  necessity,  subject  and  object, 
mind  and  nature,  and  so  on,  gave  to  Schelling’s  system  the 
epithet  of  the  “philosophy  of  identity.”  His  God  is  evidently 
not  a  Person,  but  merely  the  “universal  soul”  of  the  universe. 
This  is  monism,  not  theism.  Sheldon  calls  it  “objective  pan¬ 
theism,”'*  while  Dorner  says  it  is  more  than  pantheism  since 
he  would  make  much  of  Schelling’s  appreciation  of  nature.'* 
In  his  final  period  Schelling  did  turn  to  the  idea  of  a  per- 
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sonal  God  in  place  of  the  indeterminate  Absolute,  and  give 
man  a  place  superior  to  his  former  coordination  with  nature. 
But  in  the  main  period  of  his  career  he  held  that  the  Absolute 
could  only  be  known  by  the  philosopher  who  is  gifted  with 
“intellectual  intuition.”  For  him  religion  was  nothing  more 
than  “the  living  and  conscious  union  of  the  subject  with  the 
harmonious  universe,  and  hence  not  as  yet  distinguished  from 
the  aesthetic,  from  life  in  the  beautiful  and  in  art.”“  For 
all  this,  Schelling  was  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  rationalism 
of  “illuminism”  (die  Aufklarung)  which  had  been  so  preva¬ 
lent.  In  his  middle  period  he  spoke  of  Christ  as  having  been 
incarnate  from  all  eternity.  In  his  later  view,  however,  he 
acquired  a  more  correct  conception  of  Christ  and  saw  Him 
not  only  as  the  Founder  of  Christianity  but  also  as  its  con¬ 
tent.  Nevertheless,  while  Christ  was  thought  to  be  a  divine 
potency  in  the  Father  from  all  eternity.  He  did  not  appear 
as  a  divine  Person  until  the  end  of  creation. 

Hegel  (1770-1831)  at  first  worked  in  harmony  with  his 
contemporary,  Schelling,  but  later  worked  out  an  inde¬ 
pendent  system  of  philosophy.  Like  Schelling  his  philosophy 
deals  with  the  Absolute,  God,  for  he  says:  “Philosophy  has 
the  purpose  to  know  the  truth,  to  know  God,  for  He  is  the 
absolute  truth,  in  so  far  that  nothing  else,  in  comparison 
with  God,  is  worth  one’s  pains.”**  This  is  in  contrast  with 
Kant’s  view  that  there  can  be  no  metaphysic  of  the  Abso¬ 
lute,  i.e.,  that  God  cannot  be  known. 

Hegel  took  as  the  starting  point  of  his  system  the  same 
idea  as  had  Schelling,  namely,  absolute  being.  Unlike  Schell¬ 
ing,  however,  he  does  not  simply  assume  this  starting  point, 
but  seeks  to  justify  it  logically  as  being  the  ultimate  goal 
which  the  mind  must  reach  in  its  effort  to  get  behind  the 
particular  and  the  phenomenal.  A  second  point  of  disagree¬ 
ment  with  Schelling  is  found  in  his  method  of  attaining  the 
apprehension  of  the  Absolute.  Hegel  does  not  depend  on 
mere  “intellectual  intuition,”  which  is  only  the  privilege  of 
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those  who  are  thus  specially  endowed,  but  on  pure  reasoning 
power  instead.  His  system  can  doubtless  not  be  better  sum¬ 
marized  than  has  been  done  by  Fisher:  “Hegel  professed  to 
set  forth  the  process  in  which  the  entire  universe  is  evolved, 
and  necessarily  evolved.  Thought  and  being  are  identical. 
Thoughts  are  things,  and  there  are  no  other  things  than 
thoughts.  The  world  is  a  chain  of  concepts.  The  universe, 
including  God,  nature,  self,  is  resolved  into  a  chain  of  con¬ 
cepts  self-evolved,  comprising  and  exhausting  in  themselves 
all  reality.  Concrete  existences  take  their  places  as  concepts 
in  the  all-comprehending  series.  This  is  the  world  as  known 
to  the  philosopher.  But  the  philosophic  view  is  the  last  stage 
in  the  development  of  consciousness.  It  is  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  philosopher  that  the  Deity,  the  Absolute,  becomes 
fully  self-conscious.  The  process  is  the  self-unfolding  of  the 
innermost  nature  of  things.  The  method  of  this  evolution, 
starting  with  the  highest  abstraction,  thence  moving  onward, 
is  that  of  thesis,  of  implied  antithesis,  and  necessary  syn¬ 
thesis — the  movement  advancing,  by  a  momentum  in  itself, 
until  all  things  are  brought  into  the  net.  Hegel  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  professed  to  find  an  equivalent  for  the  objects  of 
Christian  faith  and  propositions  of  orthodox  theology  in  the 
dogmas  of  their  system.  Christianity  presents  in  a  popular 
form  that  which  philosophy  exhibits  in  the  form  of  naked 
truth.  The  substantial  contents  of  both  are  averred  to  be 
identical.  The  Trinity  is  made  to  designate  the  triplicity  in 
the  notion  of  the  Absolute:  first,  the  Absolute  in  itself ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  as  developed  in  the  intelligible  world,  corresponding 
to  the  Son;  and  thirdly,  in  the  philosophy  in  which  the  Ab¬ 
solute  comes  back  to  itself.  The  sense  of  estrangement  in 
man  is  sin,  a  necessary  phase  in  his  spiritual  progress,  which 
gives  way  to  a  consciousness  of  unity  with  the  Absolute. 
Christ  is  a  man  who  is  conscious  of  being  one  with  the  In¬ 
finite  Being,  and  represents  in  this  respect  what  every  man 
is  in  idea.  That  which  is  predicated  of  him  specifically  is 
true  literally  of  humanity  as  a  whole.  Hegel  treated  with 
disdain  the  ‘vulgar*  rationalism  which  assailed  the  truths  of 
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Christianity.  He  professed,  no  doubt  sincerely,  to  accept 
them  in  their  real,  inner  significance.  At  first,  not  a  few 
hailed  this  assumed  reconciliation  of  Christianity  and  phil¬ 
osophy.  A  portion  of  the  Hegelians,  forming  a  ‘right  wing,* 
either  by  affixing  to  Hegel’s  statements  an  interpretation 
satisfactory  to  themselves,  or  by  certain  modifications  of  ex¬ 
pression,  continued  to  maintain  a  theistic  version  of  Heg¬ 
elianism.  But  when  Strauss  published  his  Life  of  Jesus,  it 
became  obvious  to  discerning  Christian  believers  that  the 
transmutation  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  into  Pantheistic 
equivalents  was  not  anything  to  rejoice  in.”” 

Although  Schelling  and  Hegel  are  usually  reckoned  to  be 
the  legitimate  successors  of  Spinoza,  the  founder  of  modern 
pantheism,  the  latter  took  issue  with  Spinoza  on  certain 
points.  In  particular,  Hegel  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of 
God  as  a  Person,  the  absolute  Person.  It  is  difficult,  how¬ 
ever,  to  reconcile  such  statements  with  others  which  seem 
distinctly  pantheistic.  For  example,  Hegel  liked  to  call  God 
the  Idea  and  hence  stated:  ‘‘Every  individual  is  some  one 
aspect  of  the  Idea.””  He  also  remarked  ‘‘The  truth  [made 
manifest  in  the  incarnation]  is,  that  there  is  only  one  Reason, 
one  Spirit,  that  the  spirit  as  finite  has  not  true  existence.”” 
Hegel  had  no  difficulty  in  accepting  a  union  of  the  divine 
and  the  human  in  Christ  since  his  system  did  not  teach  any 
contrast  between  finite  and  infinite,  but  rather  held  that  the 
latter  includes  the  former.  This  would  not  necessarily  imply 
any  difference  between  the  historical  Christ  and  other  men; 
yet  Hegel  did  make  a  difference,  saying  that  Christ  fully 
realized  what  other  men  have  merely  striven  for,  namely, 
‘‘the  absolute  transfiguration  of  the  finite.”  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Hegel  recognized  the  advantage  which  the  open 
Bible  gives  to  Protestant  countries  over  Catholic  lands.  ‘‘In 
the  former,”  he  says,  ‘‘the  Bible  is  the  safeguard  against  all 
slavery  of  the  spirit.””  Still  he  himself  attaches  small  value 
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to  the  historical  element  in  the  Bible  and  contents  himself 
with  saying:  “The  true  Christian  content  of  faith  is  to  be 
justified  through  philosophy,  not  through  history.”” 

In  estimating  the  bearing  of  HegeFs  philosophy  upon% 
Christian  theology  Sheldon  calls  it  a  “doubtful  ally,”  as  it 
“served  naturally  as  the  basis  of  a  mixed  development.”** 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  “right  wing”  of  the  Hegel¬ 
ians  and  their  effort  to  fit  this  philosophy  into  orthodoxy. 
But  there  was  also  a  “left  wing’*  which  used  this  same  philos¬ 
ophy  to  vaporize  Christian  theology  completely  out  of  ex¬ 
istence.  Strauss,  Bruno  Bauer,  and  Feuerbach  are  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  tendency.  Shedd  is  even  more  outspoken  in  his 
opinion  of  the  evil  effect  of  Hegel’s  system  on  theology.  He 
says:  “For  although  Des  Cartes,  Leibilitz,  and  Kant  differ 
from  each  other,  and  upon  important  points,  yet  their  sys¬ 
tems  are  all  theistic,  and  therefore  favorable  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  ethics  and  natural  religion.  The  systems  of  Spinoza 
and  his  successors  Schelling  and  Hegel,  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  a  more  uniform  agreement  with  each  other.  They 
are  fundamentally  and  systematically  pantheistic;  and  there¬ 
fore  are  destructive  of  the  first  principles  of  morals  and  re¬ 
ligion.  By  their,  doctrine  of  only  one  Substance,  only  one 
Intelligence,  only  one  Being,  they  annihilate  all  the  fixed 
lines  and  distinctions  of  theism, — distinctions  like  those 
which  imply  the  metaphysical  reality  of  an  uncreated  and  a 
created  essence  or  being,  and  lines  like  those  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  right  and  wrong,  free-will  and  fate,  from  each 
other,  as  absolute  contraries,  and  irreconcilable  opposites. 
...  An  unevangelical,  though  serious-minded  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,  or  Immanuel  Kant,  who  insists  upon  the  abso¬ 
lute  vitality  of  the  ideas  of  God,  freedom,  and  immortality, 
together  with  the  immutable  reality  of  right  and  wrong,  is 
a  less  dangerous  enemy  to  the  gospel,  than  an  unevangelic 
pantheist,  who  denies  the  metaphysical  reality  of  each  and 
all  of  these  ideas,  as  apprehended  and  accepted  by  the  com- 
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mon  human  mind,  and  destroys  the  foundations  not  merely 
of  revealed  religion,  but  of  all  religion,  by  affirming  that 
God  is  the  only  Substance,  and  the  only  Being,  and  that  all 
that  has  been,  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  is  his  self-evolution  and 
manifestation.”” 

Dorner  makes  an  interesting  comparison  between  the  de¬ 
velopment  in  ancient  philosophy  from  physics  to  dialectics 
(logic)  and  finally  to  ethics  and  the  progress  traceable 
from  Schelling  to  Hegel  and  finally  to  Schleiermacher.  Schell- 
ing  confined  himself  chiefly  to  natural  philosophy,  Hegel  to 
logic,  while  Schleiermacher  (1768-1834)  was  primarily  an 
ethical  and  religious  philosopher  though  also  giving  physics 
and  dialectics  their  due  place  in  his  system.”  But  before 
taking  up  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Schleiermacher  it 
will  be  well  to  consider  another  man  who  had  much  in  com¬ 
mon  with  him. 

This  is  Herder  (1744-1803),  one  who,  as  Pfleiderer  points 
out,”  has  been  much  neglected  by  both  philosophers  and 
theologians  because  he  stands  midway  between  the  two 
groups.  Schleiermacher’s  system  is  much  more  akin  to 
Herder’s  than  to  those  of  Kant,  Fichte,  or  Schelling,  and 
yet  it  also  has  its  differences  from  Herder’s  (as  will  appear 
in  due  course).  Herder’s  was  a  poetic  soul,  with  an  intense 
feeling  and  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  Scripture 
which  expressed  itself  in  his  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  He 
did  much  to  restore  the  appreciation  of  the  Bible,  which 
was  something  that  had  greatly  waned  in  his  time.  He  was 
not  so  much  interested  in  the  doctrines  of  theology  or  even 
in  the  facts  of  revelation  as  in  their  spiritual  import.  And 
yet  he  had,  especially  in  his  earlier  days,  a  great  esteem  for 
the  fundamental  facts  of  Christianity.  In  his  later  period, 
unfortunately,  under  the  influence  of  Goethe  he  lost  his 
former  religious  feelings  and  tended  towards  pantheism. 
This  change  was  also  due  to  a  study  of  Spinoza,  though  he 
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never  adopted  the  latter’s  system  in  toto  but  wished  to  cor¬ 
rect  it  by  adding  the  idea  of  a  self-conscious  God.  Herder 
was  not  a  profound  thinker,  yet  he  became  the  apostle  of 
feeling  in  religion — a  notion  which  Schleiermacher  was  to 
carry  further.  Herder  held  a  very  exalted  idea  of  humanity, 
regarding  as  he  did  the  human  in  man  as  divine.  Religion 
was  to  him  little  else  than  an  exalted  frame  of  mind.  His 
chief  defect  lies  in  his  ethics,  his  ignoring  of  sin.  This  will 
appear  in  his  greatest  work.  Ideas  towards  a  Philosophy  of 
the  History  of  Mankind,  which  as  Dorner  says  was  “.  .  . 
full  of  glorious  ideas,  expressed  in  charming  language,  as 
long  as  he  pursues  only  the  progress  of  God  from  nature  to 
man.  But  the  history  of  man  is  a  sealed  book  to  him;  for 
humanity,  of  which  he  makes  Christ  the  Announcer,  is  still 
too  indefinite  and  negative  a  matter.  The  work  of  Christ  is 
not  in  his  eyes  the  impartation  of  life,  but  merely  the  strip¬ 
ping  off  of  additions  by  which  human  nature  was  fettered 
and  disfigured.  In  the  whole  period  subsequent  to  Christ,  he 
sees  little  else  than  a  declension  from  the  pure  religion  of 
humanity.  He  thinks  that  Christianity  was,  by  means  of 
philosophy,  changed  from  a  principle  of  active  love  into  a 
system  of  mysteries.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  felt 
unhappy  and  impoverished  in  his  latter  days.  At  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  did  good  service  to  theology, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  general 
human  aspect  and  beauties  of  which  he  pointed  out  with 
unusual  beauty  of  language  and  truth  of  perception.  .  .  . 
Herder  did  not  directly  lead  the  mind  of  the  nation  either  to 
theology  or  the  Church;  but  he  advocated  poetry  and  the 
freer  and  nobler  aspirations  of  the  soul,  and  thus  called 
forth  the  possibility  of  those  new  and  deeper  views  which 
were  to  be  awakened  by  the  further  progress  of  philosophy, 
and  to  become  a  lasting  and  assured  possession.”** 

Some  space  must  now  be  devoted  to  Schleiermacher  as  a 
philosopher,  though  he  will  be  considered  further  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  follow  as  a  theologian.  Fisher  has  a  very  high 
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opinion  of  him  as  a  philosopher,  calling  him  “excelled  by 
none  in  dialectic  and  speculative  ability.””  His  interest  in 
philosophy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  translated  into 
German  all  of  Plato’s  works.  Two  facts  which  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  his  thinking  were  his  early  life  among  the  Mora¬ 
vians,  who  gave  him  a  strong  religious  and  mystical  sense, 
and  his  interest  in  and  study  of  the  system  of  Spinoza.  Of 
the  system  which  Schleiermacher  developed  from  such  het¬ 
erogeneous  elements  Fisher  says:  “One  is  at  a  loss  whether 
to  call  it  Christianity  leavened  with  Pantheism,  or  Pantheism 
leavened  with  Christianity.””  Schleiermacher’s  philosophical 
ideas  appeared  rather  early  in  his  career  when,  as  a  young 
preacher  in  Berlin,  he  published  his  Reden  iiber  die  Religion 
an  die  Gehildeten  unter  ihren  Verachtern  in  1799.  This  was 
followed  a  year  later  by  his  Monologues.  The  unique  feature 
of  these  two  works,  as  Pfleiderer  points  out,**  is  that  the 
first  teaches  a  religion  independent  of  morality  while  the 
second  teaches  a  morality  independent  of  religion.  His  idea 
of  religion  is  a  feeling  of  dependence  upon  God.  Hence  every 
religion  is  true  in  its  own  way.  Religious  feeling  is  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  influence  action  in  any  way.  Schleiermacher  betrays 
a  lack  of  historical  insight  not  only  in  these  early  works  but 
also  in  his  theology  later. 

Pfleiderer  shows  the  agreement  between  Herder  and 
Schleiermacher  in  opposition  to  Kant  on  a  number  of  points, 
including  Kant’s  theory  of  religion,  his  postulate  of  God  or 
the  conception  of  the  supreme  good,  and  his  dualism — all  of 
which  they  both  rejected.*®  They  also  agreed  that  religion 
was  “a  feeling  of  the  invisible  in  the  visible,  of  the  one  in 
the  many,  of  power  in  its  effects”  (as  Herder  put  it),  or  the 
“contemplation  of  the  universe,”  “the  feeling  of  the  infinite 
in  the  finite”  (as  Schleiermacher  expressed  it).  But  Herder 
gave  such  a  wide  meaning  to  religion  that  it  becomes  little 
more  than  morality,  whereas  Schleiermacher  confined  it 
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largely  to  the  emotions  of  the  individual  and  destroyed  its 
influence  on  human  thoughts  and  actions.  It  is  interesting 
to  consider  Schleiermacher’s  conception  of  the  ideal  church, 
which  he  describes  in  the  fourth  of  his  five  Discourses  re¬ 
ferred  to  above.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  a  State  church 
and  said  so  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Pfleiderer  sums  up  this 
ideal  of  his :  “With  the  end  of  our  artificial  culture  and  social 
system  will  have  come  a  time  when,  as  in  the  sacred  youth 
of  the  world,  no  other  society  will  be  necessary  to  help  men 
to  be  religious  than  that  of  the  devout  home.  There  will  no 
longer  be  any  distinct  office  of  teacher,  no  difference  between 
teacher  and  congregation ;  the  calling  of  the  minister  will  be 
a  private  occupation,  the  temple  a  private  room,  an  assembly 
of  likeminded  friends  will  form  the  Church.  Then  only  will 
the  exalted  fellowship  of  truly  religious  souls  spread  in  all 
directions,  as  an  academy  of  priests  pursuing  religion  as  an 
art  and  a  study,  as  a  circle  of  brothers  united  by  the  closest 
ties  of  sentiment  and  mutual  understanding.  Such  was  the 
ideal  Church  of  Schleiermacher  in  his  early  years,  an  ideal 
in  which  Moravian  mysticism  is  combined  with  Romantic 
exaggeration  in  fantastic  idealism.  Herder,  notwithstanding 
his  equally  great  dislike  of  an  official  State  Christianity,  took 
a  far  more  sober  view  of  the  functions  of  the  Church  in 
the  moral  education  of  the  people.”** 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  investigation  to  treat 
every  system  of  philosophy  which  has  been  developed  since 
the  Reformation,  but  only  those  which  have  had  an  important 
influence  upon  the  development  of  theology.  For  this  reason 
a  number  of  prominent  philosophers  will  be  given  but  a 
passing  reference.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Schopen¬ 
hauer  (1788-1860)  with  his  atheistic  monism  and  pessimism. 
For  him  the  one  substantial  and  fundamental  reality  is  will. 
The  present  world  is  the  worst  possible.  Extinction  is  the 
most  desirable  fate  as  the  only  cure  for  unceasing  pain. 
Similar  views  were  held  by  Eduard  von  Hartmann  (1842- 
1906)  who  wrote  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious,  He  dif- 
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fered  from  Schopenhauer  on  the  relation  existing  between 
intellect  and  will,  which  he  considered  coordinate  and — in 
man — in  continuous  opposition  and  struggle,  whence  unceas¬ 
ing  misery  which  is  only  to  be  cured  by  the  extinction  of  the 
human  race/*  Little  mention  need  be  made  of  Nietzsche 
(1844-1900)  and  his  distinctly  antiChristian  philosophy;  for,  ' 
although  his  views  had  wide  influence  in  the  world  in  general 
and  are  by  many  considered  to  have  had  a  real  part  in  pre¬ 
cipitating  the  catastrophe  of  1914-1918  through  his  theory 
of  the  “superman,”  the  influence  he  had  upon  theology  was 
negative  and  hence  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
study.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  it  was  the  reading  of 
Schopenhauer’s  The  World  as  Will  and  Idea  that  turned 
Nietzsche  away  from  Christianity.  Nietzsche  had  also  been 
a  student  of  Ritschl,  whose  theology  will  be  mentioned  later. 
Nietzsche  claimed  that  man  has  no  instinct  for  the  true,  the 
good,  and  the  beautiful,  but  that  his  underlying  motive  is 
the  will  to  power.** 

Returning  now  to  German  philosophers  who  had  more  in 
common  with  Christianity,  mention  may  be  made  of  J.  H. 
Herbart  (1776-1841)  and  R.  H.  Lotze  (1817-1881).  Herbart 
was  a  disciple  of  Kant  but  also  shows  the  influence  of  Leib¬ 
nitz.  He  was  a  realist  (in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  not 
the  Scholastic)  as  opposed  to  the  idealism  of  Fichte  and 
Schelling.  He  held  that  the  materials  of  philosophy  are  given 
by  experience,  but  as  so  given  involve  contradictory  ideas 
which  it  is  the  task  of  philosophy  to  harmonize  and  thus  to 
replace  scepticism  by  settled  convictions.  He  considered  re¬ 
ligion  as  something  to  be  based  on  faith  or  the  practical 
reason.  He  accepted  the  teleological  argument  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  God  but,  like  Kant,  thought  man  incapable  of  a 
metaphysic  of  Deity. 

Lotze  shows  some  affinity  to  Herbart  but  still  more  to 
Leibnitz.  He  was  opposed  both  to  the  idealism  and  dogma- 
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tism  of  the  philosophy  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel  which 
had  reached  its  height  in  his  time,  and  to  the  materialism 
which  was  becoming  prominent  at  the  same  time.  Of  his 
system  Sheldon  writes:  “As  opposed  to  dogmatic  idealism, 
Lotze  asserts  a  wide  place  for  the  empirical  method,  the 
process  of  patient  and  searching  examination  into  the  facts 
of  experience.  He  maintains  that  the  dictum  set  forth  by 
Fichte,  and  followed  by  others,— namely,  that  philosophy 
must  first  lay  hold  upon  some  single  principle,  and  then  draw 
out  everything  from  that, — ^has  been  productive  of  great 
mischief.  Such  a  dictum  would  indeed  be  in  place  if  a  man 
could  transfer  himself  to  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
view  everjrthing  as  it  appears  to  perfect  insight  from  that 
standpoint.  But  no  man  can  do  this.  The  feasibility  of  the 
attempt  is  refuted  by  its  representatives.  Hegelians  disprove 
the  Hegelian  method  by  their  radical  differences  among 
themselves.  The  sweeping  assumption  at  the  basis  of  Heg¬ 
elianism,  respecting  the  identity  of  being  and  thought,  is 
untenable.  Philosophy,  by  proceeding  with  less  assumption 
and  more  modesty,  will  reach  more  trustworthy  results.  At 
the  same  time  Lotze  was  strongly  opposed  to  materialism, 
and  wo^^’ked  zealously  and  ably  in  refutation  of  the  theories 
of  Buchner,  Moleschott,  and  others.  Indeed,  his  opposition 
to  the  preceding  idealistic  philosophies  was  not  so  much  an 
opposition  to  their  idealism,  as  to  their  dogmatism  and  one¬ 
sidedness.  Materialism,  he  claims,  is  incompatible  with  facts. 
It  cannot  be  harmonized  with  our  unity  of  consciousness, 
without  which  the  totality  of  our  inner  states  would  never 
become  an  object  of  our  observation.  Unity  of  consciousness 
requires  the  affirmation  of  an  immaterial  supersensible  es¬ 
sence,  or  soul  (Mikrokosmus,  Buch  II).  In  truth  souls,  or 
spirits,  make  up  the  sum  of  substantial  beings.  All  the  at¬ 
tributes  ascribed  to  matter  may  be  explained  by  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  simple  unextended  beings.  According  to  Lotze,  all 
things  find  their  bond  of  union  in  God,  who  is  the  necessary 
presupposition  of  a  cosmos.  .  .  .  ‘When  we  characterize,*  says 
Lotze,  ‘the  inner  life  of  the  personal  God,  the  stream  of  His 
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thoughts,  His  feelings,  His  will,  as  eternal  and  beginningless, 
as  never  having  been  in  rest  and  impelled  out  of  no  still- 
stand  into  motion,  we  exact  of  the  imagination  no  greater 
task  than  is  required  of  it  by  every  materialistic  or  pantheis¬ 
tic  view/  For  every  such  view  must  assume  an  uncaused 
motion  of  the  substance  of  the  world,  or  an  absolute  begin¬ 
ning  of  motion  which  seizes  hold  of  a  previously  existing  and 
inert  substance,  and  the  latter  view  cannot  stand  any  close 
inspection  {Mikrokosmus,  Buch  IX,  cap.  4).”** 

This  is  as  far  as  it  seems  advisable  to  carry  our  study  of 
philosophy  in  Germany  to  avoid  lengthening  the  investiga¬ 
tion  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  However,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  quote  here,  for  the  sake  of  relative  completeness, 
the  excellent  summary  of  philosophic  movements  in  Germany 
in  the  past  fifty  years  given  by  Julius  Seelye  Bixler  in  his 
essay  The  Philosophy  of  Religion.  “The  list  of  specific  move¬ 
ments  which  have  marked  infiuence  on  religion  is  a  long  one. 
Germany,  which  earlier  gave  the  world  the  moral  idealism 
of  Kant,  the  romantic  enthusiasm  of  Schleiermacher,  and 
HegeFs  intellectualized  description  of  the  Absolute  Spirit, 
has  also  made  decisive  contributions  in  the  last  half  century. 
First  in  numbers  and  importance  come  the  neo-Kantians — 
Cohen,  Natorp,  and  Cassirer  of  the  Marburg  School  with 
their  stress  on  the  primacy  of  form,  Windelband  and  Rockert 
of  the  Baden  School  with  their  emphasis  on  the  individuality 
of  historical  events  and  on  the  distinction  between  physical 
and  moral  compulsion.  Of  the  philosophers  of  history  men¬ 
tion  should  be  made  of  Dilthey  with  his  realistic  bent  and 
his  interest  in  the  Geisteswissenschaftem  or  sciences  of  the 
spirit,  and  Troeltsch  who  worked  out  a  synthesis  of  theology 
and  history  under  the  influence  of  Ritschl  and  Harnack.  As 
a  popularizer  of  religious  idealism  Eucken  had  few  rivals. 
Opposing  the  dominant  idealism  many  ‘philosophies  of  life* 
have  arisen  to  show  the  persistent  influence  of  Nietzsche. 
The  mystical  romanticism  of  the  German  temperament  comes 
out  in  various  non-rationalistic  trends,  such  as  Otto*s  de- 
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scription  of  the  holy  as  evoking  ati  experience  of  mystery 
and  his  modification  of  Troeltsch’s  idea  of  a  ‘religious  a 
priori*  Albert  Schweitzer  pays  his  respects  to  biological  in- 
fiuences  in  his  formula  of  reverence  for  life,  though  for  him 
life  and  spirit  have  no  fundamental  conflict.  Difficult  to 
classify,  but  important  for  a  theory  of  religious  values  and 
an  analysis  of  the  holy  is  the  work  of  the  phenomenologists 
— HusserFs  method  for  the  discovery  of  essences,  Scheler’s 
application  of  the  method  to  values,  Hartmann’s  attempt  to 
give  a  priori  relations  material  content,  Heidegger’s  new  ‘re¬ 
ligious  anthropology’  and  interest  in  the  demonic  character 
of  time.  The  neo-vitalism  of  Driesch  has  met  with  criticism, 
yet  it  seems  probable  that  Driesch’s  attempt  to  work  out  a 
teleology  will  be  remembered  when  many  of  his  critics  are 
forgotten.  The  revolt  against  reason  and  spirit  in  favor  of 
life  and  the  irrational  which  has  enlisted  so  many  religious 
philosophers  and  shows  its  extreme  form  in  the  ontological 
status,  which  Heidegger  assigns  to  care,  fear,  and  dread,  is 
reflected  in  the  popular  return  to  a  religion  of  folk  memories 
and  the  appeal  of  the  state  to  uncritical  mass  loyalties.  The 
theology  of  dialectic  is  an  expression,  on  a  much  higher 
plane,  of  the  same  spirit  of  revolt.”” 

However  low  an  opinion  one  may  have  of  these  various 
systems,  it  is  obvious  that  philosophic  thinking  is  by  no 
means  on  the  decrease  in  the  20th  century.  Whether  many 
of  these  new  systems  and  isms  will  be  remembered  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  hence  is  another  question.  The  bearing  of  all 
these  philosophies  on  theology  will  be  taken  up,  in  so  far  as 
is  practicable,  in  later  studies. 

Brussels,  Belgium 

(To  be  continued  in  the  October-December  Number,  1946) 
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WHAT  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  OWE  TO 
CHRISTIANITY 

By  George  Francis  Greene 
(Concluded  from  the  April- June  Number ^  19^6) 

Let  us  now  ask  what  were  the  actual  effects  of  the  doc-, 
trines  of  Christianity  upon  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  in  early  Christian  history — say,  during  the  first  three 
centuries  of  our  era.  There  can  be  no  better  test  of  what 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  is  than  the  changes  it 
practically  accomplishes  in  social  conditions. 

No  effect  of  early  Christianity  was  more  pronounced 
than  the  elevation  of  labor  to  a  nobler  plane  than  it  has 
ever  occupied  under  pagan  influences.  Nothing  can  possibly 
degrade  labor  more  than  a  system  of  slavery;  and  wherever 
the  gospel  was  accepted  the  foundations  of  slavery  began  to 
be  undermined.  While  for  good  reasons  there  is  little  or 
nothing  of  express  condemnation  of  slavery  in  the  words  of 
Jesus  Christ,  it  is  plain  that  a  gospel  which  declares  that 
God  “hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations”  (Acts  17:26)  and 
that  there  is  before  the  Highest  no  distinction  of  “bond  or 
free”  (in  the  Church,  Gal.  3:28),  works  logically  to  the  final 
extinction  of  slavery.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
express  denunciation  of  slavery  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Fathers.  Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  declared  that  “no  man 
is  a  slave  by  nature”  (Paedagogos,  iii.  12).  This  echoes  the 
spirit  of  Christ  as  over  against  the  universal  teaching  of 
paganism.  And  through  strictly  Christian  influences,  within 
two  centuries  after  the  death  of  our  Lord,  reforms  looking 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  were  inaugurated  in  Rome.  That 
slavery  in  civilized  states  lingered  in  the  world  until  the  19th 
century  was  no  fault  of  the  gospel  of  Christ;  and,  apart 
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from  the  question  of  slavery,  Christianity  operated  from  the 
hrst  in  the  societies  in  which  it  found  acceptance  to  give  a 
dignity  to  manual  labor  it  had  never  before  received. 
Chrysostom  taught  that  labor  is  essentially  noble  and  de¬ 
nounced  idleness  as  a  most  serious  sin  (cf.  Social  Results  of 
Christianity f  p.  214).  “Work  with  your  hands”  was  the 
exhortation  of  Barnabas  (Epistles,  xix).  Under  such  teach¬ 
ing,  work  cannot  remain  a  badge  of  servility.  It  becomes  a 
crown  of  honor  to  the  worker.  Those  who  toil  with  their 
hands  become  God’s  freemen.  In  early  Christian  societies, 
again,  we  find  the  happiness  of  the  working  class  promoted 
by  certain  forms  of  Christian  charity.  For  instance,  hos¬ 
pitals  for  the  sick  were  established  through  the  inspiration 
of  Christian  teaching.  The  first  hospital  is  said  by  Mr. 
Lecky  to  have  been  founded  in  the  4th  century  by  Fabiola, 
a  Christian  woman  of  Rome,  as  an  avowed  Christian  act 
(History  of  European  Morals,  II,  85).  Then,  too,  the  new 
value  that  the  Christian  religion  placed  upon  human  life 
practically  operated  within  the  range  of  the  early  Christian 
church  to  the  advantage  of  working  people  by  protecting 
them  from  occupations  or  situations  in  which  life  or  health 
were  needlessly,  jeopardized. 

Nor  can  the  unprejudiced  student  of  history  fail  to  see 
that  it  is  the  law  of  Christian  philanthropy  which  has  been 
behind  every  movement  for  the  advancement  of  the  working 
men,  from  the  4th  century  to  the  19th,‘  as  the  law  of  mag¬ 
netism  is  behind  every  movement  in  nature.  A  few  illustra¬ 
tions  from  European  history  must  suffice.  What  English 
liberty  has  meant  to  the  English  speaking  workingman,  each 
can  judge  for  himself.  English  constitutional  liberty  had  its 
birth  with  the  Magna  Charta;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
King  John  was  persuaded  to  sign  that  document  by  a  Chris¬ 
tian  minister,  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Outlines 
of  Universal  History,  p.  296).  Again,  the  early  English  laws, 
those  especially  of  King  Alfred,  were  far  in  advance  of  all 
earlier  legislation  in  the  protection  afforded  to  the  interests 
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of  the  laboring  class — ^for  example,  in  the  matter  of  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  Sunday  observance;  and  it  was  avowedly  and 
distinctly  Christian  legislation  (Gesta  Christie  chap.  xix). 
The  peasant  wars  in  Europe  during  the  15th  and  16th  cen¬ 
turies  which  resulted  in  lightening  the  burdens  on  the  necks 
of  the  workingmen  were  apparently  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  (ibid,,  pp.  233-34).  And, 
finally,  the  labor  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  forerunners 
of  the  modern  trades  unions,  were  founded  on  Christian 
lines  and  had  distinctly  Christian  aims  (ibid.,  p.  147).  It 
was  the  Christian  spirit  undoubtedly  which  made  their  ex¬ 
istence  possible.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations 
like  these  and  greatly  to  enlarge  upon  the  truth  they  set 
forth,  but  probably  few  will  seriously  question  the  claim 
that  during  all  the  Christian  centuries  the  Christian  spirit 
has  shaped  both  the  laws  and  the  customs  that  have  swept 
aside  the  obstacles  to  the  workingman’s  material  and  moral 
advancement. 

We  approach  another  question  when  it  is  asked  what  does 
the  gospel  of  Christ  now  offer  to  do  for  the  working  classes 
in  the  direction  of  the  abolition  of  poverty. 

It  is  significant  that  the  capacity  of  the  gospel  to  solve 
the  problem  of  poverty,  coextensively  with  the  problem  of 
sin,  is  recognized  by  many  socialistic  leaders.  Of  course,  we 
do  not  expect  the  New  Testament  to  receive  fair  treatment 
from  a  nihilist  like  Bakunin  or  an  apostle  of  a  materialistic 
philosophy  like  Karl  Marx.  But  let  us  listen  to  such  testi¬ 
monies  as  the  following.  Henry  George  said:  “The  salva¬ 
tion  of  society,  the  hope  for  the  free,  full  development  of 
humanity,  is  in  the  gospel  of  brotherhood — ^the  gospel  of 
Christ”  (cited  by  Kaufmann,  Christian  Socialism).  Raffaele 
Mariano,  an  Italian  socialist,  declares:  “No  religion  cor¬ 
responds  more  to  humane  and  social  ideas  than  the  Chris¬ 
tian”  (ibid.).  Le  Play,  a  socialist  who  receives  high  praise 
as  a  thinker  from  Kaufmann  in  Christian  Socialism,  pays 
this  tribute  to  Christianity :  “There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that 
Christianity  remains  the  first  requisite  of  humanity,  and 
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that  nations  living  under  a  liberal  regime  like  ours  must  be 
brought  back  to  it,  not  only  by  divine  grace,  but  also  from  a 
desire  of  their  own  well-being”  (p.  4).  There  is  surely  en¬ 
couragement  in  the  tone  of  these  utterances  for  those  who 
have  been  fearing  lest  the  Great  Teacher  has  been  losing 
His  hold  upon  the  masses.  Probably  the  truth  is  that  the 
majority  of  the  working  classes  have  at  heart  the  same  re¬ 
gard  for  Christ  as  is  evinced  in  the  tributes  just  quoted.  “It 
has  been  repeatedly  said  by  workingmen  that  they  do  not 
disbelieve  in  Christianity,  but  in  ‘Churchianity*  ”  (New  Era, 
p.  217).  If  the  larger  portion  of  those  of  this  class  who  are 
indifferent  toward  the  church  are  really  ready  to  respond  to 
the  touch  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  figures  recently  given  by 
Josiah  Strong  concerning  the  church-going  habits  of  the 
masses  in  our  American  cities  are  not  quite  so  appalling  as 
appears  at  first  glance. 

Irrespective  of  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  sort  of 
socialism  can  be  deduced  from  the  New  Testament,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  teachings  of  Christ  certainly  work  to 
destroy  the  seeds  from  which  poverty  grows.  They  war 
against  poverty  in  two  fundamental  ways.  They  attack  both 
the  outward  and  the  inward  causes  of  it.  We  believe  the 
claim  is  just  that  a  man  who  obeyed  the  gospel  and  dwelt  in 
a  community  whose  members  obeyed  the  gospel  could  not 
long  remain  in  a  state  of  severe  want.  A  ripple  of  applause 
spread  over  the  audience  at  a  meeting  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  several  years  since,  at 
the  witty  remark  of  a  speaker  in  answer  to  the  criticism 
that  the  poor  were  not  as  a  rule  found  in  Christian  churches. 
Said  he,  “It  is  not  the  church’s  fault  if  its  members  are  not 
poor.  When  the  poor  join  our  ranks,  they  begin  to  outgrow 
their  poverty,  they  cease  to  be  poor.”  We  believe  there  is 
more  than  a  suggestion  of  serious  truth  in  this  playful  state¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  the  logical  social  effects  of  Christianity 
among  the  poor. 

We  have  seen  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  befriends  the 
poor  man  by  forbidding  that  he  be  made  the  victim  of  sel- 
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fishness  and  injustice  in  any  of  his  social  relations.  If  any 
part  of  existing  society  be  a  state  of  warfare  and  its  actual 
motive  principle  be  selfishness  or  greed,  Christianity  is  not 
responsible  therefor.  Any  school  of  political  science  that 
assumes  the  necessity  of  selfishness  as  the  basis  of  business 
dealings  is  unChristian.  Christian  justice  forbids  an  em¬ 
ployer's  retaining  more  than  his  equitable  share  of  the  fruits 
of  his  servant's  industry.  And  he  is  morally  bound  to  pro¬ 
vide  every  possible  safeguard  to  life  and  health  for  those 
whom  he  employs.  He  who  follows  the  New  Testament  will 
acknowledge  that  the  rule  that  labor  is  to  be  bought  at  its 
lowest  price  has  its  limitations,  to  say  the  least.  The  gospel, 
also,  in  demanding  that  strict  justice  be  brought  into  the 
relations  of  buyer  and  seller  aims  to  protect  the  poor  from 
robbery  in  the  course  of  their  consumption  of  the  common 
necessities  of  life.  A  corner  in  wheat  controlled  by  a  half- 
dozen  Chicago  or  New  York  capitalists  must  be  regarded  as 
hateful  in  the  view  of  the  gospel  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
clearly  a  form  of  robbery  of  the  poor.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  shoddy  clothing,  adulter¬ 
ated  food,  and  the  like.  The  dishonest  management  of  trust 
funds,  which  doubtless  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
recent  financial  depression,  belongs  to  the  same  category. 
The  poor  are  sometimes  robbed  through  methods  like  these, 
but  it  is  done  by  defying  God's  law.  When  society  grows  up 
to  the  level  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (in  the  kingdom 
age),  these  forms  of  oppression  of  the  poor  will  be  an  utter 
impossibility. 

But  it  is  through  offering  to  place  the  individual  into  a 
right  relation  to  God  that  Christianity  most  effectually 
battles  in  His  behalf  against  poverty.  It  supplies  those  moral 
personal  qualities  which  best  give  their  possessor  a  control 
over  his  material  circumstances.  While  it  may  be  true  that 
ordinarily  extreme  wealth  may  be  won  only  by  those  who 
have  a  genius  for  money-getting,  the  storehouse  of  nature 
seems  to  be  full  enough  to  afford  plenty  for  all  who  will 
learn  to  be  masters  of  themselves.  And  by  offering  a  divine 
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principle  to  every  human  life,  the  gospel  aims  in  the  most 
effective  way  conceivable  to  teach  men  self-government  and 
self-respect.  These  are  the  most  effective  weapons  against 
poverty.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  by  far  the  most  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing  which  directly  springs  from  poverty  is  primarily  caused 
by  sin  through  the  loss  of  self-control.  Says  G.  Loring  Brace: 
“The  self-control,  sobriety,  temperance,  and  moderation  He 
teaches,  tend  to  a  certain  control  over  circumstances.  .  .  . 
The  great  sources  of  poverty  are  idleness,  intemperance,  and 
vice”  (Gesta  Christi,  p.  417).  The  remark  of  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock  is  of  like  import:  “The  greatest 
inequality  is  that  which  comes  of  immoralities;  the  chiefest 
of  which  are  willful  indolence,  intemperance,  and  licentious¬ 
ness.  In  their  coarser  forms  these  three  vices  give  us  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  all  our  paupers  and  outcasts”  (Social¬ 
ism,  p.  11).  Who  cannot  see,  to  consider  the  vice  of  drunken¬ 
ness  alone,  what  would  be  the  result  if  the  proportion  of  the 
twelve  hundred  millions  annually  spent  on  strong  drink  in 
our  country  that  is  contributed  by  the  working  class  were 
placed  to  their  credit  in  savings  banks?  The  drink  and  to¬ 
bacco  bills  of  Great  Britain  are  said  to  aggregate  upwards 
of  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually.  The  observa¬ 
tions  just  quoted  bring  us  to  the  very  heart  of  the  problem 
of  poverty.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  no  true 
follower  of  Christ  can  be  an  idler,  a  drunkard,  a  spendthrift, 
or  an  unclean  person.  Plainly,  Christ  offers  to  do  for  society 
through  the  removal  of  the  personal  causes  of  poverty  what 
no  mere  machinery  of  government  could  ever  accomplish. 
No  socialistic  scheme  ever  yet  devised,  which  has  left  Chris¬ 
tianity  out  of  account,  has  successfully  dealt  with  the  factor 
of  sin  as  an  obstacle  to  material  prosperity.  It  has  been  as¬ 
sumed  that  sin  is  an  effect,  rather  than  a  cause,  of  poverty 
and  that  it  would  disappear  with  a  reconstruction  of  society 
on  communistic  lines.  But  it  needs  no  deep  study  of  the 
human  soul  to  determine  that  sin  lies  too  deep  to  be  uprooted 
by  any  material  causes,  and  that  it  is  really  the  fountain  of 
all  human  misery.  Surely  it  is  not  a  better  environment  that 
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is  needed  by  a  majority  of  those  who  are  regarding  an 
atheistic  socialism  as  their  gospel,  so  much  as  a  sincere  con¬ 
secration  to  the  law  of  God  as  revealed  through  Christ. 

“The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  with  our  stars. 

But  with  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings.”* 

Of  course,  so  far  as  legislation  can  serve  to  improve  the 
circumstances  of  the  poor  and  weak  it  should  be  seriously 
employed  for  that  end.  So  far  as  human  suffering  is  really 
referable  to  a  false  construction  of  society  or  government, 
the  mending  of  these  should  be  sought  by  every  friend  of 
humanity.  No  one  seriously  supposes  that  society  has  yet 
found  its  ultimate  constitution.  Society  is  like  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom — not  a  crystal  in  the  rock,  but  a  growing  mustard 
tree  (i.e.,  the  present  mystery  form  of  the  kingdom).  Here 
again  the  gospel  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  weak  and  wretched. 
It  aims  to  make  the  best  of  political  mechanisms  and  forces 
by  carrying  integrity  and  benevolence — in  a  word,  God,  into 
the  idea  of  Christian  citizenship,  and  by  offering  to  the  race 
in  the  inspired  account  of  the  kingdom  of  God  the  one  per¬ 
fect  ideal  of  human  brotherhood.  Christ’s  own  spirit  is  in 
the  lines  of  the  Christian  singer  of  our  century — 

“Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be!”* 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  on  the  part  of  Christian  teachers 
in  hotly,  defending  the  existing  industrial  system.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  working  classes  in  Christian  lands  is  neither 
ideal  nor  final.  That  fact  may  as  well  be  frankly  admitted. 
The  aspirations  and  struggles  of  workingmen  for  a  larger 
freedom  and  opportunity,  so  far  as  they  are  held  within  the 
lines  of  justice,  are  wholly  commendable.  It  is  no  more  just 
or  sensible  to  lay  at  the  door  of  aspiring  labor  the  charge 
of  an  unholy  discontent  than  it  is  for  certain  demagogues 
to  make  sweeping  denunciations  of  wealth.  It  is  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  those  who  stand  for  Christian  doctrine  to  urge 
that  the  mechanism  of  Christian  society  is  to  “go  on  unto 
perfection” — along  Christian  lines.  They  are  to  shun  alike 


'Julius  Caesar,  Act  i.  Scene  2. 
*In  Memoriam,  cv. 
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that  conservatism,  on  the  one  hand,  which  is  like  Ephraim 
clinging  to  his  idols  and  an  extreme  radicalism,  on  the 
other.  No  friend  of  the  race  can  teach  that  men  have 
reached  an  ultimate  condition  in  any  direction.  The  defec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  existing  social  system  appears,  in  the  first 
place,  in  the  injustice  it  works.  It  gives  an  unfair  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  dishonest  ability.  It  allows  grasping  corporations 
and  private  capitalists  to  take  advantage  of  an  overmassing 
of  labor  at  certain  points  to  purchase  work  at  figures  ap¬ 
proaching  starvation  rates,  and  thus  to  get  a  larger  share 
than  is  just  of  the  fruits  of  labor.  The  individualistic  sys¬ 
tem,  again,  permits  untold  waste — as  Bellamy  has  clearly 
shown.  To  build  a  railroad  or  factory  that  is  not  needed 
save  for  speculative  purposes  is  equivalent  to  so  much  total 
destruction  of  the  world’s  wealth  and  is  morally  as  repre¬ 
hensible  as  the  burning  of  barns  or  warehouses.  Such  waste 
and  in  every  direction  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
system  which  glorifies  selfishness,  and  practically  says  to 
every  man  “Take  all  you  can  get,  within  the  limits  of  a 
bungling  human  legislation,  from  your  brother  men.”  If 
our  view  of  this  matter  is  erroneous  we  are  in  good  com¬ 
pany.  Thus  ex-Mayor  Hewitt  of  New  York  has  said:  “The 
present  distribution  of  wealth  does  not  conform  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  justice”  (in  Social  Questions),  And  to  the  same 
purport  Professor  Fawcett  has  declared  that  “the  rich  are 
becoming  rapidly  wealthier,  whereas  no  increase  can  be  dis¬ 
cerned  in  the  comforts  of  the  laboring  classes”  (ibid,).  Says 
Professor  R.  T.  Ely:  “An  ethical  demand  of  the  present  age 
is  a  clearer  perception  of  the  duties  of  property,  intelligence, 
and  social  position.  It  must  be  recognized  that  extreme  in¬ 
dividualism  is  immoral.”  And  the  testimony  of  the  late  Rev. 
R.  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  is  in  a  similar  strain.  He  says:  “Our 
present  civilization,  nominally  Christian,  is  nevertheless  dis¬ 
tinctively  and  intensely  materialistic.  Its  special  task  has 
been  the  subjugation  of  nature.  .  .  .  The  result  is  great 
wealth,  rapidly  accumulated,  with  an  inequality  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  it  which  cannot  be  wholly  justified ;  an  inequality 
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which  only  began  not  very  long  ago  to  be  redressed:  in 
France,  by  the  Revolution  of  1789,  and  the  Code  Napoleon; 
in  England,  about  twenty-five  years  ago;  in  Germany,  and 
most  other  European  countries,  not  yet”  (Socialism,  p.  12). 
If  all  of  this  be  true,  it  follows  that  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
church  is  not  to  content  itself  with  teaching  the  passive 
qualities  of  patience,  industry,  and  faithfulness,  to  the  toil¬ 
ers,  but  is  also  to  seek  to  mend  society,  outwardly  and  in¬ 
wardly,  to  the  end  that  all  may  be  brought  into  a  condition 
to  get  as  much  as  God  intended  out  of  life — both  that  part 
of  it  which  is  and  that  which  is  future. 

It  becomes  us  to  speak  modestly  concerning  the  ultimate 
framework  of  society  after  it  has  come  from  under  the  con¬ 
structive  hand  of  Christian  truth  (in  the  kingdom).  Whether, 
however,  the  final  social  order  is  to  be  socialistic  or  indi¬ 
vidualistic  it  is  certain  that  it  will  afford  the  workingman 
every  opportunity  and  privilege  that  he  can  possibly  obtain 
on  earth.  In  a  completely  Christianized  society  there  will  be 
no  injustice;  and  hence  the  worker  no  more  than  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  body  for  which  he  labors  will  be  defrauded  of  what 
is  justly  his.  Possibly  the  wages  system  will  disappear  and 
be  supplanted  by  some  form  of  cooperation  or  profit-sharing. 
But  at  all  events  social  tyranny  and  injustice  will  be  at  an 
end.  It  will  be  impossible  for  soulless  corporations  or  con¬ 
scienceless  multimillionaires  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor. 
Idleness  and  thriftlessness  will  always  suffer,  as  they  should; 
but  plenty  will  pour  into  the  lap  of  the  humblest  worker  who 
is  true  to  divine  law  and  faithful  to  himself.  This  much  may 
safely  be  said  of  the  workingman’s  social  ideal.  To  it  Chris¬ 
tianity  points  with  divine  finger;  and  no  other  guide,  with 
magic  utterance,  can  open  its  golden  gates. 

When  it  is  said  that  modern  socialism  and  the  gospel  of 
Christ  are  rivals  for  the  allegiance  of  the  workingmen  of 
our  land,  it  is  meant  that  the  spirit  of  the  prevailing  type  of 
socialism,  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe,  is  grossly  ma¬ 
terialistic  and  so  far  atheistic.  It  is  not  denied  that  there  is 
a  Christian  socialism  represented  by  such  teachers  as 
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Schaffle,  Kaufmann,  and  Ely.  But  the  platform  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Democrats  of  Germany  is  clearly  hostile  to  the  church, 
and  American  socialism  is  chiefly  of  the  German  type.  This 
socialism  rests  upon  the  materialistic  and  evolutionary  phil¬ 
osophies  of  Hegel  and  Comte.  Its  theory  is  that  man  is  a 
creature  of  environment.  Man  ist  was  er  ist.  It  is  not  man’s 
inner  spirit — ^his  faith,  his  devotion  to  duty,  his  reverence 
for  God — which  determines  his  destiny,  but  his  place  in  the 
social  order  determines  his  inner  character.  In  other  words, 
it  attempts  to  use  the  evolution  theory  of  Darwin  as  a  means 
of  uplifting  the  poor  and  the  downtrodden.  Logically  it 
comes  to  this :  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  socially  weaker 
members  of  society  are  somehow  to  be  promoted  through  the 
law  of  the  “survival  of  the  Attest.” 

Those  who  are  asked  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  followers 
of  Karl  Marx  should  consider  carefully  wherein  the  gain 
would  consist  in  substituting  this  philosophy  for  the  gospel 
of  free  grace  that  is  embodied  in  the  New  Testament.  For 
whatever  the  faults  of  those  who  compose  the  church,  the 
gospel  of  Christ  emphasizes  the  value  of  the  individual,  re¬ 
veals  the  way  by  which  each  can  work  out  his  own  salvation, 
and  teaches  that  every  man  may  become  the  master  of  his 
environment,  while  the  philosophy  of  the  socialism  in  ques¬ 
tion  makes  each  a  passive  slave  of  his  social  condition.  The 
gospel  of  Christ  offers  hope  to  the  humblest  through  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  inner  qualities;  the  gospel  of  Hegel  offers  only 
despair  to  those  whose  social  environments  are  unfriendly. 
If  human  society  were  universally  to  throw  overboard  faith 
in  a  God  of  grace  and  a  gospel  which  glorifies  the  individual 
and  were  to  accept  a  system  whose  tenderest  message  to  man 
is  the  pitiless  phrase  “the  survival  of  the  Attest,”  is  it  to  be 
believed  that  the  consequence  would  be  a  brighter  beacon- 
light  of  opportunity  or  a  wider  door  of  happiness  for  the 
world’s  working  people  or,  indeed,  for  any  element  of  hu¬ 
manity  save  those  only  who  combined  the  largest  intelligence 
with  the  smallest  mercy?  It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  the 
poor  and  the  weak  and  those  who  look  aloft  and  aspire  after 
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an  honest  happiness  when  the  gospel  of  mercy  shall  have 
become  a  forgotten  volume  in  the  earth.- 

Have  those  of  our  American  wage  earners  who  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  allow  themselves  to  become  alienated  from  the 
Christian  church  really  given  Christianity  a  fair  trial  as  a 
means  of  removing  human  injustice  and  suffering?  Have 
they  always  done  their  full  part  toward  securing  the  purity 
of  the  church,  rendering  it  a  complete  embodiment  of 
Christ’s  teachings  and  supplying  its  largest  strength  for 
the  destruction  of  sin,  with  all  tyranny  and  all  selfishness? 
To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  Granting  that  the  visible 
body  we  term  the  church  but  faintly  represents  the  system 
of  truth  of  which  Christ  is  the  soul  and  that  its  members 
arc  not  all  laboring  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth,  how  better  can  any  friend  of  humanity  serve 
the  race  than  by  entering  the  church  (trusting  in  the  shed 
blood  of  Christ)  and  laboring  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to 
be  and  what  in  idea  it  is?  If  there  be  a  vital  connection 
between  gospel  and  church  and  if  the  former  be  the  one 
message  of  peace,  justice,  and  love  to  humanity,  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  friendship  and  loyalty  to  the  latter  on  the  part  of 
every  aspirant  for  the  best  the  universe  affords  for  man  be¬ 
comes  unanswerable. 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  NAME  OF 

CHRIST 

By  Ralph  Rogers  Hawthorne,  Th.M. 

(Continued  from  the  April-June  Number ^  1946) 

SIGNIFICANCE  IN  PROPHECY 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  to  see  that  the  name  of  Christ 
is  not  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  alone.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  Messianic  passages  in  the  Old  Testament — vastly  more 
than  it  is  generally  realized.  Indeed,  one  guarantee  of  the 
Lord’s  Messiahship  rests  on  the  unmistakable  fact  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  prophecy  concerning  Him  has  been 
fulfilled  literally  in  minute  detail.  Herein  lies  the  proof  that 
further  events  prophesied  also  shall  yet  be  brought  to  pass 
in  their  predestined  time  and  order. 

The  term  prophecy  as  used  here  is  not  to  be  confined  to 
those  Old  Testament  books  which  are  distinctly  prophetic, 
i.e.,  the  ones  penned  by  prophets  as  such.  The  Hebrew  canon, 
to  be  sure,  consists  of  three  distinct  divisions:  (1)  the  Law 
— Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy 
(the  Pentateuch) ;  (2)  the  Prophets — (a)  the  Former  Proph¬ 
ets  or  Joshua,  Judges,  1  and  2  Samuel,  1  and  2  Kings;  (b) 
the  Latter  Prophets  or  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the 
Twelve  (Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum, 
Habbakuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi) ;  and 
(3)  the  Hagiographa  {Kethuhhim) — (a)  the  Poetical  Books 
or  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job;  (b)  the  Megilloth  or  Song  of 
Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther;  (c)  the 
Historical  Books  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  1  and  2  Chron¬ 
icles.’  Throughout  this  canon,  of  course,  the  Son  of  God  is 
portrayed  in  some  detail  by  every  book.  <He  is  surely  the 

*J.  H.  Raven,  Old  Testament  Introduction,  pp.  85-347. 
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heart-interest  of  the  Father.  He  must  be  presented  to  lost 
man  in  every  inspired  record. 

Christ  made  many  appearances  on  earth  before  the  in¬ 
carnation.  Goodspeed  records  altogether  twenty-eight.*  In 
all  of  these  theophanies  Deity  was  manifested  in  visible  and 
bodily  form.  Generally,  the  Son  of  God  presented  Himself 
as  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  one  clearly  distinct  from  angelic 
beings  in  general.  Walvoord  shows  that  Christ  is  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah  by  the  use  of  four  lines  of  evidence:  “(1)  The 
Second  Person  is  the  visible  God  of  the  New  Testament. . . . 
(2)  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  no  longer 
appears  after  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  ...  (3)  Both  the 
Angel  of  Jehovah  and  Christ  are  sent  by  the  Father. . . . 
(4)  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  could  not  be  either  the  Father  or 
the  Holy  Spirit.*** 

It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  Persons 
of  the  Godhead  in  the  Old  Testament.  Furthermore,  it  would 
be  impracticable  within  the  range  of  this  article  to  identify 
every  isolated  incident  which  relates  itself  to  the  name  of 
Christ  in  the  Old  Testament.  Students  do  not  agree  on  all 
passages.  Nevertheless,  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  made  and  the  Scriptures  most  likely  to  be 
setting  forth  the  name  of  Christ  will  be  cited.  It  has  been 
found  that  every  phase  of  the  Messiah*s  existence  was  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  Old  Testament  just  as  in  the  New.  He  appears 
as  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel  revealing  Him¬ 
self  to  the  elders  of  Israel  (Ex.  24:9-11),  the  cloud  of  the 
divine  presence  (Ex.  33:9-23;  40:38),  the  captain  of  the 
Lord*s  armies  (Josh.  5:13-15),  the  wrestler  with  Jacob  (Gen. 
32:24-32),  the  man  clothed  with  linen  (Ezek.  10:1-28;  Dan. 
10:1-21),  and  the  visitor  to  the  tent  of  Abraham  located  in 
Mamre  (Gen.  18:1-33). 

One  author  has  itemized  all  Messianic  prophecy  under 
fourteen  heads,  the  last  division  closing  with  the  apostolic  age 

*“The  Angel  of  Jehovah,”  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XXXVI:  593-615  (October, 
1879). 

’John  F.  Walvoord,  Outline  of  Christology  (unpublished  manuscript),  pp. 
7-8. 
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itself  (Scripture  Prophecies  regarding  the  Messiah,  pp.  1-20). 
This  list  includes  the  Messiah’s  pre-existent  state,  lineage, 
the  precise  time  and  place  of  His  birth,  certain  remarkable 
circumstances  connected  with  His  birth,  rank  and  condition, 
endowment  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  moral  character,  offices, 
miraculous  works,  passion  and  death,  burial,  resurrection, 
the  events  following  close  upon  His  ascension,  e.g.,  the 
advent  of  the  Paraclete  and  offer  of  salvation  to  the  Gentiles. 
Westcott  summarizes  all  of  Messianic  prophecy  under  three 
heads :  the  Davidic  king,  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  and  the  divine 
King.*  To  the  student  of  prophecy,  however,  considerable 
detail  of  an  eschatological  nature  has  noticeably  been  passed 
over.  Still,  for  the  purpose  of  this  article  it  will  be  most 
desirable  to  refrain  from  systematizing  all  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  passages  that  mention  the  name  of  Messiah.  The  ones 
chosen  for  mention  will  be  presented  in  order  of  their  oc¬ 
currence  in  the  English  Bible,  following  the  method  utilized 
by  most  writers  on  the  subject. 

1.  The  Pentateuch.  The  first  reference  to  the  name  of 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead  in  Scripture  is  located  in 
the  account  of  a  theophany.  Jacob,  upon  being  informed 
that  his  brother. Esau  from  whom  he  had  years  before  in¬ 
veigled  the  birthright  was  coming  towards  his  camp  with 
four  hundred  men,  sent  his  two  wives  and  large  herds  over 
the  ford  Jabbbk.  Then  he  was  left  alone.  A  stranger  en¬ 
gaged  him  in  wrestling,  that  night.  During  the  struggle  of 
many  hours’  duration  Jacob’s  thigh  was  thrown  out  of 
joint.  Still  the  patriarch  refused  to  stop  and  surrender. 
Spurning  the  stranger’s  request  for  an  end  to  the  match  he 
said,  ‘T  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me”  (Gen. 
32:26).  The  stranger  asked  him,  “What  is  thy  name?” 
(v.  27).  Upon  receiving  Jacob’s  reply  he  said,  “Thy  name 
shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel:  for  as  a  prince 
hast  thou  power  with  God  and  with  men,  and  hast  pre¬ 
vailed”  (v.  28).  Then  “Jacob  asked  him,  and  said.  Tell  me, 

*The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  “The  Application  to  Christ  of  Words 
Spoken  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Lord,”  pp.  89-91. 
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I  pray  thee,  thy  name.  And  he  said,  Wherefore  is  it  that 
thou  dost  ask  after  my  name?  And  he  blessed  him  there. 
And  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place  Peniel  [i.e.,  the  face 
of  God] :  for  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is 
preserved”  (vs.  29-30).  The  next  mention  of  the  name  of 
Christ  is  contained  in  “the  song  of  Moses”  (Deut.  32) :  “My 
doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain,  my  speech  shall  distil  as  the 
dew,  as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the 
showers  upon  the  grass:  because  I  will  publish  the  name  of 
the  Lord:  ascribe  ye  greatness  unto  our  God.  He  is  the 
Rock,  his  work  is  perfect. .  .  .”  (vs.  2-4).  The  “spiritual  Rock 
that  followed  them  .  .  .  was  Christ”  (1  Cor.  10:4;  cf  Ex. 
17:6;  John  4:13,  14;  1  Pet.  2:8). 

2.  The  Former  Prophets.  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  ap-  . 
peared  as  “a  man  of  God”  at  the  annunciation  of  the  birth 
of  Samson  to  the  wife  of  Manoah,  of  Zorah,  who  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Danites.  “.  .  .  His  countenance  was  like 
the  countenance  of  an  angel  of  God,  very  terrible,”  the 
woman  declared,  “but  I  asked  him  not  whence  he  was,  neither 
told  he  me  his  name”  (Judg.  13:6).  Manoah  prayed  that 
the  Angel  might  come  to  him.  So  the  second  time  that  He 
presented  Himself  to  Manoah's  wife,  she  ran  to  her  husband 
and  brought  him  to  speak  with  the  Angel  of  God.  Manoah 
gratefully  received  instructions  from  the  Angel  and  pleaded 
with  Him  to  partake  of  a  feast  as  their  guest.  Perhaps  the 
Angel  of  Jehovah  graciously  declined  the  offer  of  hospitality 
because  He  had  food  to  eat  of  which  they  knew  nothing  (cf. 
John  4:32).  Manoah,  however,  pressed  the  Angel,  “What 
is  thy  name,  that  when  thy  sayings  come  to  pass  we  may 
do  thee  honour?”  (v.  17).  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  made  reply, 
“Why  askest  thou  thus  after  my  name,  seeing  it  is  secret?” 
(v.  18).  The  Old  Testament  term  secret  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  with  the  word  mystery  (cf.  Rom.  16:25;  Col. 
1:26).  A  ‘mystery*  is  a  divine  truth  that  has  been  kept  se¬ 
cret  throughout  the  Old  Testament  but  only  to  be  revealed 
in  the  New.  Thus  the  name  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  man- 
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ifested  in  later  times  in  the  Person  of  the  incarnate  Son 
of  God. 

In  the  typology  of  the  ancient  tabernacle  and  in  the 
mercy  seat  particularly  will  be  found  a  striking  picture  of 
Christ.  The  name  of  the  whole  ark  (the  mercy  seat  was 
its  lid)  of  God  “is  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts 
that  dwelleth  between  the  cherubim”  (2  Sam.  6:2).  It  is 
often  assumed  that  the  Father  was  the  Lord  of  hosts  who 
made  the  lid  of  the  ark  His  throne.  “On  the  day  of  atone¬ 
ment,”  of  course,  “the  high  priest  went  into  the  most  holy 
place  alone  and  sprinkled  the  mercy  seat  with  blood  of  a 
bullock  and  a  goat”  (cf.  Lev.  16:13-15).*  But  it  is  obvious 
that  the  First  Person  neither  in  type  nor  in  antitype  re¬ 
ceives  any  shed  blood  upon  Himself.  The  sacrifice  rests 
rather  upon  the  Second  Person.  A  sacrifice  with  Him  absent 
would  have  been  inefficacious.  The  very  Son  of  God  made 
His  abode  “upon  the  mercy  seat”  (Lev.  16:15)  “between 
the  cherubims”  (2  Sam.  6:2).  It  will  not  necessarily  follow, 
to  be  sure,  that  every  mention  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  applies 
solely  to  the  Second  Person,  else  Leviticus  16:18  and  17:26 
would  need  to  be  included  as  pertinent  references  here.  No 
proof  has  been  adduced  to  exclude  the  Father  from  being 
meant  by  the  title  Lord  of  hosts  in  some  places. 

3.  The  Poetical  Books.  The  Psalms  are  replete  with 
mention  of  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God.  Many  psalms,  as 
elsewhere  in  Scripture,  do  not  readily  reveal  Him  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  Father.  It  must  be  granted,  however, 
that  the  Son  is  prominent  in  all  of  the  poetical  books.  The 
Lord  who  shepherds  His  sheep  is  not  the  Father  but  the 
Son.  So  it  is  Christ  of  whom  we  read  in  Psalm  23:  “He 
leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his  name’s 
sake”  (v.  3).  The  Psalmist  pleads  for  remission  of  sin:  “For 
thy  name’s  sake,  0  Lord,  pardon  mine  iniquity;  for  it  is 
great”  (Ps.  25:11);  but  forgiveness  is  granted  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  Son’s  name.  “Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due 

‘I.  M.  Brubacher,  Old  Testament  Types  of  Christ  (unpublished  ms.),  p. 
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unto  his  name;  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness” 
(Ps.  29:2)  may  suggest  Messiah  because  of  the  worship 
which  is  due  Him.  “Thou  art  my  rock  and  my  fortress; 
therefore  for  thy  name’s  sake  lead  me,  and  guide  me”  (Ps. 
31:3;  cf.  Deut.  32:3;  1  Cor.  10:4)  and  “Our  heart  shall  re¬ 
joice  in  him,  because  we  have  trusted  in  his  holy  name”  (Ps. 
33:21)  should  be  connected  with  Christ  as  the  Savior  to 
trust  with  our  salvation.  Scofield  points  out  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  :  “Trust  is  the  characteristic  Old  Testament  word  for  the 
New  Testament  ‘faith,’  ‘believe.’  It  occurs  152  times  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  is  the  rendering  of  Hebrew  words  sig¬ 
nifying  to  take  refuge  (e.g.  Ruth  2:12);  to  lean  on  (e.g.  Ps. 
56:3);  to  roll  on  (e.g.  Ps.  22:8);  to  stay  upon  (e.g.  Job 
35:14).”*  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  mentioned  by  the  Psalter 
only  two  times  (34:7;  35:6).  According  to  the  context  of  the 
one  psalm,  then,  Christ  is  being  presented  in  34:3:  “0 
magnify  the  Lord  with  me,  and  let  us  exalt  his  name  to¬ 
gether.” 

Psalm  45  depicts  the  character  and  comeliness  of  the 
coming  King,  even  Christ,  while  Psalm  44  is  anticipatory  of 
the  future  kingdom:  “Thou  art  my  King,  O  God:  command 
deliverance  for  Jacob.  Through  thee  will  we  push  down  our 
enemies:  through  thy  name  will  we  tread  them  under  that 
rise  up  against  us.  .  .  .  In  God  we  boast  all  the  day  long, 
and  praise  thy  name  for  ever”  (Ps.  44:5,  8) ;  “I  will  make 
thy  name  to  be  remembered  in  all  generations:  therefore 
shall  the  people  praise  thee  for  ever  and  ever”  (Ps.  45:17). 
Psalm  48  describes  the  city  of  the  great  King:  “According 
to  thy  name,  O  God,  so  is  thy  praise  unto  the  ends  of  the 
earth:  thy  right  hand  is  full  of  righteousness”  (v.  10).  One 
practice  of  the  righteous  man  is  his  habit  of  waiting  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord  (cf.  Ps.  52:9).  One  of  the  most  impo^rtant 
Messianic  and  imprecatory  psalms  is  Psalm  69 :  “I  will  praise 
the  name  of  God  with  a  song,  and  will  magnify  him  with 
thanksgiving.  The  seed  also  of  his  servants  shall  inherit  it 
[Zion]:  and  they  that  love  his  name  shall  dwell  therein” 


'Scofield  Reference  Bible,  p.  600. 
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(vs.  30,  36).  In  the  Messianic  psalm  so  characterized  by 
righteousness,  Christ  is  seen  as  the  king  of  righteousness: 
“His  name*  shall  endure  for  ever:  his  name  shall  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  long  as  the  sun:  and  men  shall  be  blessed  in  him: 
all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed”  (Ps.  72:17). 

In  the  79th  psalm  the  plea  is  twofold :  “Pour  out  thy  wrath 
upon  the  heathen  that  have  not  known  thee,  and  upon  the 
kingdoms  that  have  not  called  upon  thy  name”  (v.  6)  and 
“Help  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  for  the  glory  of  thy  name: 
and  deliver  us,  and  purge  away  our  sins,  for  thy  name’s 
sake”  (v.  9).  Christ  is  the  giver  of  all  spiritual  life;  ob¬ 
serve,  then,  the  plea  for  quickening  in  Psalm  80:18  and  143: 
11.  In  Psalm  116:4  the  plea  is  for  deliverance.  David  prays 
in  Psalm  86:9:  “All  nations  whom  thou  hast  made  shall 
come  and  worship  before  thee,  0  Lord;  and  shall  glorify 
thy  name  .  .  .  and  I  will  glorify  thy  name  for  evermore” 
(Ps.  86:9,  12).  “The  eighty-ninth  Psalm  is  at  once  the 
confirmation  and  exposition  of  the  Davidic  Covenant  (2 
Sam.  7:9-14).  That  the  covenant  itself  looks  far  beyond 
David  and  Solomon  is  sure  from  verse  27.  ‘Higher  than  the 
kings  of  the  earth’  can  only  refer  to  Immanuel  (Isa.  7:13-16; 
9:6,7;  Mic.  6:2).’”  In  the  name  of  the  Messiah  there  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  rejoicing  and  exaltation  (Ps.  89:12,16,24). 

Christ  declares  about  the  true  believer:  “Because  he  hath 
set  his  love  upon  me,  therefore  will  I  deliver  him:  I  will  set 
him  on  high,  because  he  hath  known  my  name”  (Ps.  91:4; 
cf.  9:10).  Psalms  94-100  are  distinctly  millennial  in  content. 
The  Psalmist  is  pleading  for  that  day  and  for  every  day 
that  salvation  is  still  offered:  “Sing  unto  the  Lord,  bless  his 
name;  shew  forth  his  salvation  from  day  to  day”  (96:2), 
“The  heathen  shall  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord”  (Ps.  102:16; 
cf.  V.  21).  Despite  the  failures  on  the  part  of  Israel  in 
Egypt  and  the  wilderness,  “Nevertheless  he  [Christ]  saved 
them  for  his  name’s  sake”  (Ps.  106:8;  cf.  v.  47).  The  Psalm¬ 
ist  avows:  “I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation,  and  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord”  (Ps.  116:13;  cf.  v.  17).  The  Son  of 
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God  is  in  view  when-  it  is  said :  ‘"Surely  the  righteous  shall 
give  thanks  unto  thy  name:  the  upright  shall  dwell  in  thy 
presence”  (Ps.  140:13).  David  prayed  “Bring  my  soul  out 
of  prison,  that  I  may  praise  thy  name”  (Ps.  142:7).  Blessing 
and  praise  are  derived  from  a  buoyant  heart  in  Psalm  146 :1, 
2,  21.  The  Psalms  close  with  triumphant  praise  and  glory  to 
God:  “Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord:  for  he  com¬ 
manded,  and  they  were  created.  .  .  .  Let  them  praise  the 
name  of  the  Lord:  for  his  name  alone  is  excellent;  his  glory 
is  above  the  earth  and  heaven”  (Ps.  148:6,  13);  “.  .  .  .  let 
the  children  of  Zion  be  joyful  in  their  King.  Let  them  praise 
his  name  in  the  dance  .  .  .”  (Ps.  149:2,3). 

A  remarkable  statement  concerning  Christ  is  recorded  in 
“the  words  of  Agur”:  “Who  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven, 
or  descended?  who  hath  gathered  the  wind  in  his  fists?  who 
hath  bound  the  waters  in  a  garment?  who  hath  established 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth?  what  is  his  name,  and  what  is  his 
son’s  name,  if  thou  canst  tell?”  (Prov.  30:4).  Solomon  de¬ 
clares  of  the  Messiah:  “Because  of  the  savour  of  thy  good 
ointments  thy  name  is  as  ointment  poured  forth”  (Song  1:3). 

4.  The  Latter  Prophets,  Isaiah  was  intensely  concerned 
with  the  Son  of  God.  In  chapter  7  of  his  prophecy  he  records 
the  promise  of  a  Son;  in  chapter  9  Ihe  predicts  His  birth: 
“. . .  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall 
call  his  name  Immanuel”  (7,:14;  cf.  Matt.  1:23);  “Unto  us  a 
child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given:  and  the  government 
shall  be  upon  his  shoulder:  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty  God,  The  everlasting 
Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace”  (9:6).  Nione  of  these  terms 
was  ever  applied  to  Christ  as  a  fitting  title  or  appellation; 
hence  they  may  be  understood  as  inspired  descriptions  of 
His  character.  In  the  millennial  kingdom  Christ  shall  be 
worshipped:  “In  that  day  shall  ye  say.  Praise  the  Lord, 
call  upon  his  name,  declare  his  doings  among  the  people, 
make  mention  that  his  name  is  exalted”  (12:4).  The  “place 
of  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts”  shall  be  “the  mount  Zion” 
(18:7).  “Our  redeemer,  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name,  the 
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Holy  One  of  Israel”  (47 :4) ;  Christ  exercises  His  position  as 
Lord  of  hosts  by  bringing  judgment  upon  the  nations  which 
despoil  Israel.  He  is  seen  again  as  Lord  of  hosts  in  48:2; 
51:15.  Despite  Israel’s  obstinacy  and  unfaithfulness  she  is 
reassured  that  the  nation  will  inherit  an  earthly  kingdom: 
“For  my  name’s  sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger,  and  for  my 
praise  will  I  refrain  for  thee,  that  I  cut  thee  not  off”  (48:9). 
The  Redeemer  is  sent  by  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  (48 :16 ;  cf. 
V.  19).  Christ  is  seen  in  humiliation:  “Who  is  among  you 
that  feareth  the  Lord,  that  obeyeth  the  voice  of  his  servant, 
that  walketh  in  darkness,  and  hath  no  light?  let  him  trust 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  his  God”  (50:10). 
Christ  says  concerning  His  name :“....  my  name  continually 
every  day  is  blasphemed.  Therefore  my  people  shall  know 
my  name:  therefore  they  shall  know  in  that  day  [kingdom 
age]  that  I  am  he  that  doth  speak:  behold  it  is  I”  (52:5,  6). 
As  at  His  birth  (cf.  Matt.  2:11)  rich  gifts  shall  again  be 
presented  to  Christ  the  King  in  the  millennium:  “Surely  the 
isles  shall  wait  for  me,  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish  first,  to 
bring  thy  sons  from  far,  their  silver  and  their  gold  with 
them  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  to  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel,  because  he  hath  glorified  thee”  (60:9). 

Jeremiah  also  is  concerned  with  the  Messiah.  He  re¬ 
cords  the  message  of  Jehovah  thus:  “I  will  give  you  pastors 
according  to  mine  heart,  which  shall  feed  you  with  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when 
ye  be  multiplied  and  increased  in  the  land,  in  those  days, 
saith  the  Lord,  they  shall  say  no  more.  The  ark  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  the  Lord:  neither  shall  it  come  to  mind:  neither 
shall  they  remember  it;  neither  shall  they  visit  it;  neither 
shall  that  be  done  any  more.  At  that  time  they  shall  call 
Jerusalem  the  throne  of  the  Lord;  and  all  the  nations  shall 
be  gathered  unto  it,  to  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  Jerusalem: 
neither  shall  they  walk  any  more  after  the  imagination  of 
their  evil  heart”  (3:15-17).  In  four  subsequent  passages 
the  Messiah  is  characterized  as  King.  “.  .  .  There  is  none  like 
unto  thee,  0  Lord,  thou  art  great,  and  thy  name  is  great 
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in  might.  Who  would  not  fear  thee,  0  King  of  nations?” 
(10:6,  7).  Three  times  the  phrase  is  used:  “the  King,  whose 
name  is  the  Lord  of  hosts”  (46:18;  48:15;  51:57).  A  fa¬ 
miliar  passage  about  Christ  occurs  in  23:5,  6:  “Behold,  the 
days  come,  s&ith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a 
righteous  Branch,  and  a  King  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and 
shall  execute  judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth.  In  his  day 
Judah  shall  be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely:  and  this 
is  his  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called,  THE  LORD  OUR 
RIGHTEOUSNESS.”  Likewise  He  is  presented  as  the  Re¬ 
deemer  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  50:34:  “Their  Redeemer  is 
strong;  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name.” 

Joel  announces  “that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  delivered”  from  the  trials  of  the  Day 
of  the  Lord  (2:32).  In  the  millennial  kingdom  there  shall 
be  universal  prosperity:  “All  people  will  walk  every  one  in 
the  name  of  his  god,  and  we  [Jews]  will  walk  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  our  God  for  ever  and  ever”  (Mic.  4:5).  The  Lord 
has  given  assurance  that  He  will  “turn  to  the  people  a  pure 
language,  that  they  may  all  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
to  serve  him  with  one  consent”  (Zeph.  3:9)  at  the  assemb¬ 
ling  of  the  nations  for  their  great  judgment.  Cf.  Zechariah 
14:1-21;  Matthew  25:32.  Furthermore  He  declares:  “I  will 
also  leave  in  the  midst  of  thee  an  afflicted  and  poor  people, 
and  they  shall  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord”  (Zeph.  3:12). 
At  the  symbolic  crowning  of  Joshua  the  Lord  announced: 
“Behold  the  man  whose  name  is  The  BRANCH;  and  he 
shall  grow  up  out  of  his  place,  and  he  shall  build  the  temple 
of  the  Lord.  Even  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord; 
and  he  shall  bear  the  glory,  and  shall  sit  and  rule  upon  his 
throne;  and  he  shall  be  priest  upon  the  throne:  and  the 
counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between  them  both”  (Zech.  6:12,13). 
Of  regathered  Israel  Jehovah  says,  “I  will  strengthen  them 
in  the  Lord;  and  they  shall  walk  up  and  down  in  his  name” 
(Zech.  10:12).  During  the  kingdom  age  “the  Lord  shall  be 
king  over  all  the  earth :  in  that  day  shall  there  be  one  Lord, 
and  his  name  one”  (Zech.  14:9).  In  Malachfs  account  are 
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recorded  the  majestic  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  . . 

I  am  a  great  King  .  .  .  and  my  name  is  dreadful  among  the 
heathen”  (1:14).  A  book  of  remembrance  shall  be  prepared 
for  the  faithful  remnant  of  Israel,  “for  them  that  feared  the 
Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  his  name”  (Mai.  3:16).  The 
second  coming  of  Christ  is  predicted  in  the  final  chapter  of 
the  Old  Testament:  “Unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings;  and 
ye  shall  go  forth,  and  grow  up  as  calves  of  the  stall”  (Mai. 
4:2).  In  this  glorious  way  Christ,  “the  light  of  the  world” 
(John  8:12;  cf.  1:4,  6,  7,  8,  9),  “will  dispel  all  darkness.” 

The  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  indeed,  is  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance.  Praise  was  sung  to  His  name  long  before  He 
“took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men.”  His  name  is  of  eternal  significance. 

PHILOLOGICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

In  order  to  an  accurate  conception  of  the  name  of  Christ 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  passages  involved  is  required. 
Not  only  is  the  etymology  of  name  to  be  considered,  as 
that  has  been  done  already,  but  the  philology  or  contextual 
study  of  the  word  must  be  noted.  What  has  just  been  done 
for  the  Old  Testament  passages,  therefore,  must  now  be 
achieved  in  the  New  Testament.  It  has  been  stated  earlier 
that  there  are  105  direct  references  to  the  name  of  Christ 
in  the  Greek  Testament.  Of  the  Gospels  the  one  by  Matthew 
contains  the  largest  number,  while  Acts  surpasses  the  rest 
of  the  New  Testament  with  its  32  uses  of  the  Savior’s  name. 

II  of  the  18  New  Testament  books  usin"  the  term  name 
never  link  it  with  any  but  God — Romans,  Ephesians,  Phi- 
lippians,  Colossians,  2  Thessalonians,  1  and  2  Timothy,  He¬ 
brews,  James,  1  Peter,  1  John.  Most  of  the  allusions  are  to 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  these  attention  will  be  given. 

1.  With  a  Title,  Many  times  name  occurs  with  a  title 
of  the  Savior.  Incidentally,  many  authors  place  emphasis 
upon  the  particular  titles  assigned  to  Christ.  Altogether  one- 
third  of  the  105  references  in  the  New  Testament  which  are 
involved  will  be  found  like  this.  Joseph,  foster  father  of 
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Messiah,  was  told:  “Thou  shalt  call  his  name  JESUS:  for 
he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins”  (Matt.  1:22).  Wey¬ 
mouth  observes  at  this  point:  “The  full  sis^iihcance  of  the 
name  ‘Jesus*  is  seen  in  the  original  ‘Yeho-shua,*  which  means 
‘Jehovah  the  Savior,*  and  not  merely  ‘Saviour,*  as  the  word 
is  commonly  explained.***  Besides  there  is  an  illuminating 
statement  by  Walvoord:  “The  name  by  which  the  disciples 
knew  their  Lord  was  Jesus.  This  was  the  name  which  had 
been  given  Him  by  the  angel  at  the  time  of  the  annunciation. 
*Jesus*  represents  for  us  the  work  of  Christ  as  Savior, 
meaning  in  itself  ‘Savior.*  As  ^Christ*  emphasizes  His  kingly 
and  messianic  character,  and  as  *Lord*  points  to  His  deity 
and  eternity,  so  *  Jesus*  points  to  His  work  as  Savior.  It  is 
this  name  which  exalts  Christ.  ...  It  would  not  be  so  un¬ 
expected  that  all  peoples  should  bow  to  Christ  as  King,  or 
Christ  as  Lord,  but  the  use  of  the  name  ‘Jesus*  .  .  .  stands 
out  in  emphasis.  It  will  further  be  noted  that  the  disciples 
did  their  miracles  in  the  name  of  Jesus.*** 

The  titles  Lord  and  Christ  are  always  accompanied  by 
the  primary  name  Jesus  except  in  three  instances  (Acts 
2:21;  2  Tim.  2:19;  James  5:14).  Jesus,  as  the  most  frequent 
name,  is  applied  to  the  Savior  33  times  alone  or  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  other  names.  Lord  and  Christ  are  found  22 
and  16  times  respectvely.  By  itself  Jesus  occurs  8  times 
(Matt.  1:21,  25;  Luke  1:31;  2:21;  Acts  4:18,  30;  9:27;  Phil. 
2:10)  and  twice  more  indirectly,  i.e.,  in  the  context  (Mark 
9:39;  Phil.  2:9).  Three  times  the  Savior  is  addressed  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  title  Lord  (Acts  2:21;  2  Tim.  2:19;  James 
6:14),  five  times  indirectly  (Matt.  7:22;  Luke  10:17;  Acts 
9:15)'.  Once  He  is  referred  to  as  Christ,  directly  (1  Pet. 
4:14);  indirectly  another  time  (Acts  9:21).  He  is  styled 
Jesus  Christ  in  Acts  2:38;  3:6;  4:10;  8:12;  10:48;  16:18; 
1  John  3:23;  and  Christ  Jesus  in  1  Corinthians  1:2.  Lord 
Jesus  is  found  in  Acts  8:16;  9:29;  1  Corinthians  6:4.  He  is 
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named  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  1  Corinthians  6:11  and  2 
Thessalonians ;  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  Acts  15:26;  1  Co¬ 
rinthians  1:10;  Ephesians  6:20  (indirectly  also  in  Romans 
1:6).  In  Matthew  1:23  it  is  Emmanuel  (“God  with  us”); 
in  Acts  4:30,  holy  child;  in  Matthew  10:41,  prophet  and 
righteous  man;  in  Matthew  28:19  and  Hebrews  1:4,  Son; 
in  Acts  9:21  and  1  John  5:13,  the  Son  of  God;  in  John  3:18, 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  God;  in  John  20 :31,  Jesus  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God;  in  1  John  3:23,  his  [the  Father’s]  Son;  in 
Acts  3:6  and  4:10,  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth;  in  Acts  26:9, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth;  in  Revelation  22:4,  Lamb;  in  John  1:12, 
Word  and  Light;  in  Revelation  19 :13,  The  Word  of  God;  in 
Revelation  19:16,  KING  OF  KINGS  AND  LORD  OF  LORDS. 
His  name  is  “good”  (or  “honorable”)  in  2  Timothy  2:19, 
“more  excellent”  in  Hebrews  1:4,  “far  above  every  name” 
in  Ephesians  1:21,  while  He  receives  a  “new”  name  in  Rev¬ 
elation  2:17;  3:12;  19:12. 

2.  Without  a  title.  In  49  cases  the  name  of  Christ  is 
used  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  with  a  title  (Matt.  10:22; 
12:21;  18:5,  20;  19:29;  24:5;  Mark  6:14;  9:37,  38,  41; 
13:6;  16:17;  Luke  9:48,  49;  21:8,  12,  17;  24:47;  John  2:23; 
14:13,  14,  26;  16:16,  21;  16:23,  24,  26;  Acts  3:16;  4:7,  12,' 17; 
6:28,  40,  41;  9:14,  16;  10:43;  22:16;  Eph.  1:21;  James  2:7; 
6:14;  1  John  2:12;  3  John  7;  Rev.  2:3,  13,  17;  3:8,  12;  19:12). 
Walvoord  makes  clear  that  “where  no  title  is  mentioned 
there  is  no  necessary  implication  of  a  specific  title  in  the 
term.”*®  The  vital  importance,  then,  resides  in  the  name, 
not  the  particular  title  being  used.  Though  our  Lord  pos¬ 
sesses  many  titles.  His  name  as  such  never  knows  a  rise 
or  fall  in  value. 

3.  With  a  Preposition.  The  name  of  Christ  is  employed 
with  7  different  Greek  prepositions,  according  to  the  New 
Testament  usage.  Dia  occurs  in  Matthew  10 :22 ;  Luke  21 :17 ; 
John  16:21;  1  John  2:12;  and  Revelation  2:3  with  the  ac¬ 
cusative  case  of  name,  the  resultant  meaning  of  which  is 
for  the  sake  of.  Followed  by  the  genitive  case  in  Acts  4:30; 
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10:43;  1  Corinthians  1:10  and  connoting  agency,  the  re¬ 
sultant  meaning  is  through  or  by  means  of, 

10  times  the  preposition  eis  has  been  used  with  “name,” 
referring  to  Christ  (Matt.  10:41;  18:20;  28:19;  John  1:12; 
2:23;  3:18;  Acts  8:16;  19:5;  1  John  5:13).  This  preposition 
takes  the  accusative  case,  of  course.  Though  the  Authorized 
and  Revised  Versions  agree  in  translating  the  preposition  as 
“believe  on”  both  in  John  1:12  and  1  John  5:13,  there  is  no 
valid  reason  for  doing  so,  when  elswhere  the  same  expres¬ 
sion  is  rendered  “believe  in**  (John  2:23;  3:18).  Certainly 
there  can  be  no  distinction  between  believing  in  and  on. 
En,  the  third  preposition  to  be  used,  occurs  29  times  with 
name  and  in  allusion  to  Christ  (Mark  9:38,  41;  13:6;  Luke 
9:48;  21:8;  24:47;  'John  14:13,  14,  26;  15:26;  16:23,  24,  26; 
20:31;  Acts  3:6;  4:7,  10;  9:27,  29;  10:48;,  16:18;  1  Cor.  5:4; 
6:11;  Eph.  5:20;  Phil.  2:10;  Col.  3:17;  2  Thess.  3:6;  James 
5:14;  1  Pet.  4:14).  This  preposition  is  followed  by  the  dative 
case,  as  usual.  Mark  9:41  uses  no  article  with  the  phrase; 
in  Acts  4 :7  the  accompanying  word  is  poioi:  “By  [means  of] 
what  power,  or  by  [means  of]  what  name  have  ye  done 
this?”  The  preposition  has  been  translated  variously  in  this 
case:  through,  John  20:31;  by,  Acts  4:7,  10;  at,  Philippians 
2:10;  for,  1  Peter  4:14.  In  every  case,  however,  the  idea 
with  en  is  that  of  a  secure  position  within  the  name  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

Epi  will  be  found  with  the  name  of  Christ  and  in  the 
ordinary  manner  (Matt.  18:5;  24:5;  Mark  9:37,  39;  13:6; 
Luke  9:48;  21:8;  24:47;  Acts  2:38;  4:17,  18;  5:28,  40). 
Every  instance  is  translated  “in.”  Yet  that  happens  to  be 
a  remote  meaning  of  the  Greek  preposition.  In  distinction 
from  the  usual  preposition  for  “in”  epi  connotes  “on  account 
of.”  Note  the  use  of  epi  as  part  of  the  verb  epikaleo  in  Acts 
9:14,  21;  22:16;  1  Corinthians  1:2.  A  good  translation  of 
this  preposition  will  be  found  in  1  Corinthians  1:2,  “call 
upon.**  The  dative  case  is  invariably  used  with  this  prepo¬ 
sition  when  referring  to  Christ’s  name.  In  just  one  verse. 
Acts  8:12,  has  the  preposition  peri  been  connected  with  the 
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name  of  God’s  Son,  there  with  the  genitive  case.  It  speaks 
of  general  relationship  and  is  properly  translated  “concern¬ 
ing.”  Pros,  yet  another  preposition  to  be  used  with  the 
name  of  Christ,  also  comes  but  once.  Acts  26:9,  being  fol¬ 
lowed  then  by  the  accusative  case.  The  thought  here  is  of 
direct  opposition,  a  definite  stand  against  or  contrary  to  the 
name.  Last  of  the  seven  prepositions  being  employed,  huper 
will  be  observed  in  this  idiom  several  times  (Acts  5:41; 
9:16;  16:26;  21:13;  Rom.  1:5;  3  John  7).  It  takes  the  ab¬ 
lative  case  and  suggests  “for  the  sake  of,  in  behalf  of.”  In 
Ephesians  1:21  the  compound  formed  with  this  preposition, 
huperano,  is  used  to  denote  the  superlative. 

4.  Without  a  Preposition.  The  nominative  case  is  linked 
with  five  occurrences  of  name  as  applied  to  the  Savior  (Acts 
3:16;  4:12;  19:17;  2  Thess.  1:12;  Rev.  22:4).  No  article  ac¬ 
companies  the  noun  in  Acts  4 :12 :  “There  is  none  other  name 
under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved.” 
In  the  Weymouth  translation  the  verse  reads:  “There  is  no 
second  name  under  Heaven  that  has  been  given  among  men 
through  which  we  are  to  be  saved.””  This  particular  verse 
expresses  clearly  the  proper  identification  of  the  name  of 
Christ  with  His  Person.  The  majority  of  all  references  to 
the  Lord’s  name  in  this  category  will  be  found  in  the  accu¬ 
sative.  In  addition  to  the  accusatives  already  mentioned  as 
following  dia,  pros,  eis,  and  epikaleo,  note  the  following: 
Matthew  1:21,  23,  25;  Mark  6:14;  Luke  1:31;  2:21;  Acts 
2:21;  9:15;  19:13;  Philippians  2:9;  2  Timothy  2:19;  He¬ 
brews  1:4;  James  2:7;  Revelation  2:13,  17;  3:8,  12;  19:12, 
13,  16.  All  of  these  many  and  varied  passages  prove  the 
great  importance  of  the  name  of  Christ.  The  Spirit  of  God 
has  utilized  almost  every  grammatical  device  to  impress 
readers  of  Scripture  with  the  expressiveness  of  the  Son’s 
name. 

Portland,  Oregon 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  October-December  Number,  19^6) 
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THE  PROHIBITIONS  OF  GRACE 
By  George  M.  Cowan,  Th.M. 
(Continued  from  the  April-June  Number ^  19 U6) 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  GRACE  PROHIBITIONS 

In  its  offer  of  salvation  the  grace  of  God  knows  no  limits. 
“Whosoever”  is  the  keynote  of  the  gospel  message,  “It  is 
finished”  its  assuring  word,  “Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ”  its  only  imperative.  The  supreme  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  unsaved  is  to  obey  this  command  of  God  to 
believe  on  His  Son.  For  disobedience,  failure  to  care,  unbe¬ 
lief,  there  is  nothing  but  the  wrath  of  God  (John  3:36;  2 
Thess.  1:8).  “God  does  not  discipline  one  who  is  not  saved, 
for  there  would  be  no  purpose  in  such  action.  He  might 
judge  such  a  one  because  of  his  sin,  but  discipline  from  Him 
is  always  reserved  for  saved  people.”*  For  God  to  legislate 
conduct  for  the  unsaved  would  be  to  depart  from  the  whole 
principle  of  grace  itself  and  hopelessly  becloud  the  one  issue 
for  the  unsaved  man.  Grace  shuts  up  the  unsaved  to  personal 
acceptance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  Savior.  In  this  mat¬ 
ter  personal  behavior  has  no  part  except  to  condemn  and 
show  the  need  of  such  help. 

“The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  ap¬ 
peared  to  all  men,”  but  the  discipline  of  grace  is  reserved 
for  “us” — the  redeemed  (Tit.  2:11,  12).  “Grace  in  its  teach¬ 
ing  ministry  is  not  universal.  It  is  restricted  to  those  who 
have  appropriated  the  saving  grace  of  God  and  are  them¬ 
selves  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.”*  Once  the 
supreme  decision  has  been  made  and  Christ  received  by 
simple  faith,  conduct  truly  becomes  of  paramount  practical 
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importance,  for  the  believer  has  been  “created  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained 
that  we  should  walk  in  them”  (Eph.  2:10). 

Every  sphere  of  the  Christian’s  life  has  its  fitting  and 
necessary  discipline.  In  salvation  the  believer  “turned  to 
God  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God”  (1  Thess. 
1:9),  and  in  daily  life  he  is  to  continue  to  turn  from  all 
that  out  of  which  he  is  saved  and  henceforth  live  unto  God. 
His  relationship  toward  that  from  which  he  has  been  saved 
is  largely  described  in  negatives — the  prohibitions  of  grace. 
His  relations  with  that  unto  which  he  has  been  redeemed  is 
largely  described  in  positives,  though  even  here  prohibition 
will  be  found  to  have  a  legitimate  place.  Consideration  must 
now  be  given  to  the  practical  application  of  grace  prohi¬ 
bitions  as  these  pertain  to  the  two  major  aspects  of  Chris¬ 
tian  living;  first,  in  this  article,  to  the  negatives  particularly: 
the  believer’s  relationship  to  Satan,  to  the  world,  and  to  the 
flesh.  (The  positives  will  be  taken  up  in  the  next  article.) 

1.  To  Satan.  Formerly  accustomed  to  live  “according  to 
the  course  of  this  world,  according  to  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children 
of  disobedience”  (Eph.  2:2),  the  one  who  accepts  Christ  as 
Savior  has  been  “delivered  from  the  power  of  darkness  and 
translated  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son”  (Col.  1:13). 
Satan,  refusing  to  accept  or  admit  his  defeat  at  Calvary 
(Col.  2:15),  will  not  relinquish  without  a  struggle  the  one 
over  whom  he  has  held  sway  so  long.  In  hatred  and  rebel¬ 
lion  against  God,  realizing  he  has  lost  all  legitimate  claim 
to  the  one  for  whom  Christ  died,  he  immediately  begins  to 
wage  unprincipled  warfare  against  every  child  of  God.  He 
is  now  the  adversary  {kategor,  an  opponent  in  a  suit  at  law) 
of  the  believer,  contesting  God’s  right  to  rule  in  that  life, 
with  brazen  effrontery  accusing  the  believer  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  before  the  very  throne  of  God  (Rev.  12:10).  “Full 
of  wisdom”  from  the  time  he  was  created,  Satan  uses  every 
device  at  his  command  to  lead  the  child  of  God  into  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  his  own  awful  sin  (Isa.  14:13,  14;  Gen.  3:5),  to 
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act  in  independence  of  God  and  in  submission  to  himself. 
Having  even  dared  to  tempt  the  very  Son  of  God  Himself 
on  this  point  (Matt.  4:9),  how  much  more  will  he  tempt  the 
child  of  God!  Ignorantly  the  believer  may  think  that  he  is 
able  to  defend  himself  against  this  foe,  to  detect  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  this  adversary,  little  realizing  that  he  is  pitted 
against  one  who  is  extremely  subtle  in  his  approach,  method¬ 
ical  in  his  strategy,  able  to  deceive  the  whole  inhabited 
earth  (Rev.  12:9).  Having  at  his  command  veritable  hosts 
of  demoniacal  agents,  transforming  himself  into  an  angel 
of  light  (2  Cor.  11:13-16)  and  his  ministers  into  “ministers 
of  righteousness”  and  “apostles  of  Christ,”  he  seeks  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  very  elect  of  God  and,  sad  to  say,  in  all  too  many 
instances,  succeeds.  Can  God  stand  by,  with  full  knowledge 
of  all  the  machinations  of  this  prince  of  demons,  this  arch¬ 
enemy  of  righteousness,  without  sounding  a  cry  of  warning? 
Will  He  permit  His  weak,  ignorant,  unprepared  child  to  bear 
the  full  brunt  of  the  attack  and  not  put  him  on  his  guard? 
Certainly  not!  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  He  graciously 
warns,  “Be  not  deceived”;  definitely  prohibits,  “Neither  give 
place  to  the  devil”;  and  positively  exhorts,  “Resist  the  devil.” 

Gracious  indeed  are  the  prohibitions  of  God  for  the 
Christian  who  must  contend  with  such  a  foe.  “Give  no 
room  or  opportunity  to  the  Evil  One  to  be  active  and  oper¬ 
ative”  is  the  warning  of  grace.*  Positive  obedience  in  all 
things,  leaving  no  loophole  for  Satan’s  attack,  is  His  com¬ 
mand  “lest  Satan  should  get  an  advantage  of  us:  for  we  are 
not  ignorant  of  his  devices”  (2  Cor.  2:9-11).  The  believer 
is  exhorted  to  resist  the  foe  energetically,  to  be  ever  on  the 
alert:  “Be  sober,  be  vigilant;  because  your  adversary  the 
devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour:  whom  resist  steadfast  in  the  faith”  (1  Pet.  6:8,  9). 
Against  such  an  enemy  mere  human  alertness  and  resist¬ 
ance  would  be  futile  indeed.  God  in  grace  has  provided  a 
complete  equipment  for  carrying  on  such  a  hand-to-hand 
combat  and  urges  every  child  of  His  to  avail  himself  of  it. 


*C.  J.  EIHcott,  Ephesians,  at  4:27. 
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“Put  on  the  whole  armour  [panoplian,  not  simply  armour, 
but  ‘whole  armour,*  the  complete  equipment  of  the  Roman 
warrior,  consisting  of  shield,  helmet,  breastplate,  greaves, 
sword,  and  lance]  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand 
against  [stenai  pros,  standing  one’s  ground,  in  opposition  to 
taking  one’s  flight]  the  wiles  of  the  devil.  For  we  wrestle 
[he  pale,  the  hand-to-hand  nature  of  the  conflict,  personal, 
individual  encounter]  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  the  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness 
of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places. 
Wherefore  take  unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that 
ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and  hav¬ 
ing  done  all,  to  stand  [standing  ‘when  the  flght  is  on 
is  to  be  sought  with  a  view  to  holding  one’s  position  when 
the  conflict  is  at  an  end, — neither  dislodged  nor  felled,  but 
standing  victorious  at  one’s  post’].  Stand  therefore,  having 
your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the  breast¬ 
plate  of  righteousness;  and  your  feet  shod  with  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  gospel  of  peace;  above  all,  taking  the  shield 
of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery 
darts  of  the  wicked  [tou  ponerou,  i.e.,  Satan].  And  take  the 
helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is 
the  word  of  God.”*  “The  sword  is  the  only  offensive  weapon 
in  the  panoply.  But  it  is  indispensable.  For,  while  the 
Christian  soldier  is  exhibited  here  mainly  in  the  attitude  of 
defence,  as  one  who  stands,  in  order  to  take  his  position 
and  keep  his  ground,  thrust  and  cut  will  be  required.  The 
preached  Gospel,  ‘the  power  of  God,’  is  the  weapon  provided 
by  the  Spirit  for  meeting  the  lunge  of  the  assailant  and 
beating  him  back.”* 

The  command  of  James  4;7  bears  with  it  the  assuring 
note  that  the  foe  will  be  routed:  “Resist  the  devil,  and  he 
will  flee  from  you.”  Victory  can  be  gained,  with  the  adver¬ 
sary  retreating  in  utter  defeat.  Further  assurance  is  given 
by  1  John  6:18  and  2:14,  R.V.:  “But  he  that  was  begotten 


*S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  at  Eph.  6:11-17. 
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of  God  [Christ]  keepeth  him  [the  Christian],  and  the  evil 
one  [Satan]  toucheth  [haptetai — more  than  a  mere  super¬ 
ficial  touch;  a  real  laying  hold  on  is  meant]  him  not.”  “I 
have  written  unto  you,  young  men,  because  ye  are  strong 
[cf.  Eph.  6:10]  and  the  word  of  God  abideth  in  you  [a  strong 
man  wielding  this,  a  mighty  sword],  and  ye  have  overcome 
[nenikekate,  conquered,  carried  off  a  complete  victory]  the 
evil  one.” 

The  child  of  God,  meeting  this  greatest  of  all  foes — in 
Christ  and  therefore  completely  panoplied  in  His  truth, 
righteousness,  peace,  faith,  and  salvation;  equipped  with  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  “quick  and  powerful  and 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword”  (Heb.  4:12),  the  very 
weapon  used  by  Christ  against  this  same  antagonist — is  ab¬ 
solutely  assured  of  victory  when  he  fights  in  “the  power 
of  his  might,”  “because  greater  is  he  that  is  in  you,  than  he 
that  is  in  the  world”  (1  John  4:4).  In  practical  language, 
this  means  two  very  specific  things.  In  this  war  against 
Satan  the  Christian  is  to  keep  himself  in  fighting  trim,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  an  effective  use  of  his  “sword.”  He  is  to  be  a 
workman  who  need  not  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the 
Word  of  truth,  hence  “approved  unto  God”  (2  Tim.  2:16) 
and  ready  also  for  Satan,  by  constant  use  of  the  Word  of 
God  having  his  “senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and 
evil”  (Heb.  5:14).  He  is  to  fight  it  out  to  a  finish  and  a 
victory  on  the  battlefield,  which,  judging  from  the  context 
of  Ephesians  6:18,  is  the  inner  sanctum  of  his  own  prayer 
life.  Neglect  of  the  ‘  Word  of  God  and  absence  from  the 
place  of  prayer  are  indications  that  the  believer  has  per¬ 
mitted  Satan  to  get  the  victory,  that  he  has  left  the  field  in 
his  enemy’s  possession,  and  that  he  has  submitted  to  hu¬ 
miliating  defeat.  Grace  prohibits  such  an  ignominious 
capitulation. 

2.  To  the  World.  The  Christian  formerly  walked,  not 
only  “according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,”  but 
also  “according  to  the  course  of  this  world”  (Eph.  2:2), 
kata  ton  aiona  ton  kosmou  toutou.  Kata  indicates  the  stand- 
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ard  to  which  he  conformed  and  the  spirit  by  which  he  was 
ruled.  Ton  aidna  is  the  world  as  a  world-period,  what  is 
transitory,  perhaps  more  accurately  “the  spirit  of  the  age” 
— or,  as  Trench  explains :  “All  that  floating  mass  of  thoughts, 
opinions,  maxims,  speculations,  hopes,  impulses,  aims,  at 
any  time  current  in  the  world,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
seize  and  accurately  define,  but  which  constitutes  a  most 
real  and  effective  power,  being  the  moral,  or  immoral,  at¬ 
mosphere  which  at  every  moment  of  our  lives  we  inhale . . . 
.the  subtle  informing  spirit  of  the  world  of  men  who  are 
living  alienated  and  apart  from  God.”*  Ton  kosmou  toutou 
is  the  world  as  the  objective  system  of  things,  and  that  evil. 
Thayer  gives  the  following  definition:  “Worldly  affairs;  the 
aggregate  of  things  earthly;  the  whole  circle  of  earthly 
goods,  endowments,  riches,  advantages,  pleasures,  etc.,  which, 
although  hollow  and  frail  and  fleeting,  stir  desire,  seduce 
from  God  and  are  obstacles  to  the  cause  of  Christ.’”  This 
is  the  world  of  which  Satan  is  the  god  (2  Cor.  4:4),  of  which 
he  is  the  prince  (John  12:31),  which  lies  completely  under 
his  domination  (1  John  5:19).  This  is  the  world  which 
hated  (memiseken,  a  state  of  hatred)  Christ  (John  15:18), 
which  put  Him  to  death,  with  which  He  had  nothing  in 
common  (John  14:30;  17:14),  for  which  He  said  he  did 
not  pray  (John  17:9),  over  which  He  gained  a  complete  and 
permanent  victory  (nenikeka,  John  16:33).  This  is  the 
world  to  which  the  believer  does  not  belong  (John  18:36), 
from  which — though  dwelling  it  it — he  is  asked  to  be  sep¬ 
arate;  for  Christ  prayed:  “I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest 
take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldest  keep 
them  from  the  evil”  {ek  ton  ponerou — ek  “relating  to  a  realm 
out  of  which  one  is  taken,”  and  tou  ponerou  to  “the  evil 
which  prevails  therein”*).  Scofield  says:  “The  underlying 
principle  is  that  in  a  moral  universe  it  is  impossible  for  God 
to  fully  bless  and  use  His  children  who  are  in  compromise 
or  complicity  with  evil.  .  .  .  Separation  from  evil  implies 

^Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  207-8. 

’’Lexicon,  s.v.,  kosmos. 
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(a)  separation  in  desire,  motive,  and  act,  from  the  world, 
in  the  ethically  bad  sense  of  this  present  world-system. . . . 
Separation  is  not  from  contact  with  evil  in  the  world  .  .  .  but 
from  complicity  with  and  conformity  to  it.  .  .  .  The  reward 
of  separation  is  the  full  manifestation  of  the  divine  father¬ 
hood  (2  Cor.  6:17,  18);  unhindered  communion  and  worship 
(see  Heb.  13:13-15),  and  fruitful  service  (2  Tim.  2:21),  as 
world-conformity  involves  the  loss  of  these,  though  not  of 
salvation.  Here,  as  in  all  else,  Christ  is  the  model.”* 

Because  the  Christian  in  his  presalvation  experience 
found  delight  in  the  things  of  the  world,  which  things  are 
still  all  around  him  after  he  is  saved,  because  the  world 
is  so  alluring  (kosmos,  ‘world,*  in  its  root  meaning  stands 
for  ‘ornament,’  then  ‘order,  or  arrangement,  or  beauty  as 
springing  out  of  these’*®),  pandering  to  the  lust  of  the  eyes, 
because  the  world  is  but  the  tool  of  Satan,  serving  as  an 
indirect  and  insidious  way  of  approach  to  the  believer,  and 
because  by  virtue  of  his  very  continuance  in  the  world  for 
a  testimony  the  Christian  is  called  upon  to  have  so  much 
contact  with  it — because  of  all  this  the  people  of  God  are 
faithfully  warned  against  the  world,  and  contaminating 
contact  or  compromising  complicity  with  it  is  prohibited. 
‘‘Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is 
this  ...  to  keep  himself  unspotted  [aspilon,  free  from  cen¬ 
sure,  irreproachable,  unsullied]  from  the  world”  (James 
1:27).  ‘‘If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father 
is  not  in  him”  (1  John  2:15).  ‘‘Friendship  of  the  world  is 
enmity  with  God”  (James  4:4). 

Because  the  love  of  His  redeemed  is  not  simply  some¬ 
thing  God  desires  but  something  He  rightfully  demands,  be¬ 
cause  anything  which  takes  the  believer’s  affection  or  interest 
interferes  with  and  detracts  from  his  love  for  the  Father, 
because  ‘‘love  of  the  Father”  and  ‘‘love  of  the  world”  are 
mutually  exclusive  and  antagonistic — because  of  all  this, 
fellowship  with  and  in  the  things  of  the  world  must  be  pro- 

*  Reference  Bible,  p.  1234. 

*  “Trench,  op.  cit.,  p.  205. 
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hibited.  As  concerns  his  very  thoughts  and  desires,  the  be¬ 
liever  is  told:  “Set  your  mind  on  the  things  that  are  above, 
not  on  the  things  that  are  upon  the  earth,”  or  to  Mse  the 
paraphrase  of  Lightfoot,  “Cease  to  concentrate  your  ener¬ 
gies,  your  thoughts  on  mundane  ordinances,  and  realize 
your  new  and  heavenly  life.”"  The  believer  is  also  forbidden 
to  conform  his  conduct  in  any  way  to  that  of  the  world 
(Rom.  12:2),  to  have  any  fellowship  with  the  world  in  its 
unfruitful  works  (Eph.  5:11),  to  become  joint-partaker 
with  the  world  in  its  sinful  deeds  (Eph.  6:7)  and  any  en¬ 
tangling  alliances  whatsoever  with  unbelievers  (2  Cor.  6: 
14-17).  He  is  to  come  out  from  among  them  and  be  separate 
{aphoristhete,  to  mark  off  from  others  with  boundaries)  and 
to  touch  not  the  unclean  thing  (2  Cor.  6:17).  Even  in  the 
absolutely  necessary  use  of  the  things  of  the  world,  those 
which  pertain  to  a  pilgrim  journey,  the  Christian  is  warned 
against  using  them  as  though  they  were  permanent  and 
lasting  (1  Cor.  7:31 — chromenoi  as  contrasted  with  me 
katachromenoi) ,  These  are  all  imperatives  of  the  Christian 
life,  disobedience  to  which  is  wilful  aberration  from  the 
plan  and  purpose  of  God. 

God  does  not  impose  these  prohibitions  just  to  proscribe 
the  things  of  the  world  or  just  to  be  interfering  with  the 
believer’s  life,  but  rather  that  the  believer,  left  in  the  world 
to  testify  unto  it,  may  fulfill  that  high  and  holy  purpose  to 
the  utmost,  and  a  positive,  good  glory  to  the  Father  may 
result.  This  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  grace  and 
is  a  delight  to  the  heart  of  the  one  who  truly  loves  and 
serves  God.  Ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  are  to  be  denied 
because  only  thus  can  one  “live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly,  in  this  present  world”  (Titus  2:12).  One  must  be 
“blameless  and  harmless  .  .  .  without  rebuke,”  in  order  that 
he  may  shine  as  a  light  in  the  world,  holding  forth  the 
word  of  life,  a  son  of  God  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  ^nd 
perverse  nation  (Phil.  2:16,  16).  The  light  must  be  unmixed, 
the  testimony  without  offense  (1  Cor.  10:32,  aproskopoi,  ‘not 
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leading  others  into  sin  by  one's  mode  of  life,'  Thayer),  for 
thus  alone  will  God  be  glorified  and  the  lost  won  to  Him. 
Failure  to  observe  these  prohibitions  of  grace  may  result  in 
a  summary  termination  of  the  believer's  life  and  service 
(1  Cor.  11:30). 

Paul  clearly  defines  the  believer's  correct  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  sinful  world  system  in  which  he  lives:  “The  world 
is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world"  (Gal.  6:14).  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  the  word  crucified  is  estaurotai,  denoting 
that  “I  have  been  crucified  to  something  and  it  has  been 
crucified  to  me,  so  that  we  are  dead  to  each  other,  all  fel¬ 
lowship  and  intercourse  between  us  has  ceased."'*  Many 
believers,  failing  to  heed  the  prohibitions  of  God,  are  in 
reality  denying  their  Lord  as  they  mingle  with  the  crowd 
who  throng  the  high  priest’s  palace  and  warm  their  hands 
4t  the  enemy’s  fire,  leaving  their  Savior  on  trial  before  the 
world  alone.  Weakly  they  cringe  before  the  taunts  of  the 
little  servant  girls  of  worldly  prejudice.  Their  garments, 
instead  of  breathing  the  aroma  of  His  fragrance  and  presence 
to  the  world  about  them,  breathe  strangely  of  the  smoke  of 
the  enemy’s  fire.  To  them  comes  the  exhortation:  “Let  us 
go  forth  therefore  unto  him  without  the  camp,  bearing  his 
reproach.  For  here  we  have  no  continuing  city,  but  we 
seek  one  to  come”  (Heb.  13:13,  14). 

3.  To  the  Flesh,  Not  only  did  the  believer  formerly  walk 
“according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air”  and  “ac¬ 
cording  to  the  course  of  this  world,”  but  also  he  had  his 
conversation  in  times  past  in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  “ful¬ 
filling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind"  {tes  sarkos 
kai  ton  dianoion,  “two  sources  of  evil  desire  and  impulse, 
therefore,  are  indicated  here,  viz.,  our  fallen  nature  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  the  laboratory  of  perverted  thoughts,  impressions, 
imaginations,  volitions,  in  particular"").  Satan  and  the 
world  are  without,  external  to  and  separate  from  the  be¬ 
liever,  but  the  flesh  (sarx,  “mere  human  nature,  the  earthly 

“Thayer,  op.  cit.,  8.v.  stauroS. 
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nature  of  man  apart  from  divine  influence,  and  therefore 
prone  to  sin  and  opposed  to  God  .  .  .  the  entire  nature  of 
man,  sense  and  reason,  without  the  Holy  Spirit”' operates 
within  the  believer  and  is,  therefore,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  persistent  and  insidious  foes  that  the  Christian  has, 
being  an  ever-present  evil.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
flesh  is  an  ally  of  Satan’s,  a  fifth  column  if  you  please,  weak¬ 
ening  saints  from  within,  causing  their  defenses  to  crumble 
before  the  onslaught  of  Satan.  The  world,  too,  discovers 
the  Christian  vulnerable  at  this  point,  the  flesh  responding 
to  the  “entangling  alliances”  proffered  and  thereby  the  world 
playing  upon  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 

Set  over  against  the  flesh  is  the  new  nature,  “the  new 
man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness”  (Eph.  4:24),  given  to  every  believer  the  moment 
he  accepts  Christ  as  his  Savior.  This  nature,  incapable  in 
itself  of  meeting  the  high  standard  of  conduct  which  is 
expected  of  the  believer  under  grace,  is  nevertheless  the 
instrument  of  the  Holy  Spirit — who  likewise  came  into  the 
Christian’s  life  at  the  moment  of  salvation.  The  new  nature 
makes  the  perfect  will  of  God  possible  to  the  child  of  God. 
The  Holy  Spirit  by  making  full  use  of  the  new  nature  will 
make  it  actual  to  its  possessor.  The  situation  which  now 
obtains  within  the  believer  is  this:  he  has  the  new  nature 
and  the  indwelling  Spirit,  which  is  capable  of  good  and 
nothing  but  good  and  of  all  good,  but  in  addition  he  still  has 
the  old  nature,  unchanged  and  unchanging,  which  is  capable 
of  evil,  nothing  but  evil,  and  of  all  evil.  Thus  his  inner  life 
becomes  a  battlefield  for  “fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against 
the  soul”  (1  Pet.  2:11).  Cf.  Galatians  5:17:  “The  flesh  lust- 
eth  against  the  Spirit  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh:  and 
these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other”;  Romans  8:7,  8: 
“The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  for  it  is  not  subject 
to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  So  then  they  that 
are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.” 

God,  to  be  sure,  has  already  made  the  first  move  in  this 
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conflict,  for  “God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh”  (Rom. 
8:3).  “Our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him,  that  the  body  of 
sin  might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve 
sin”  (Rom.  6:6).  If  this  be  so,  the  plain  statement  of  fact 
written  in  Romans  8:12  follows  naturally:  “Therefore,  breth¬ 
ren,  we  are  debtors,  not  to  the  flesh,  to  live  after  the  flesh.” 
Still,  the  flesh,  our  old  sin  nature,  utterly  condemned  but 
not  eradicated,  refuses  for  one  minute  to  submit  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  sentence  of  Calvary,  and  so  continues  to  assert  itself. 
“Every  man  is  tempted  [‘solicitation  to  evil,*  Scofield]  by 
his  own  lusts,  being  drawn  away  [exelkomenos,  used  of 
fishing,  to  draw  out  of  one’s  original  repose,  metaphorically 
of  alluring  to  sensual  sin]  and  enticed  [deUazomenos,  of 
hunting,  then  of  the  wiles  of  the  harlot;  desire  entices  the 
man  from  his  self-restraint  as  with  the  wiles  of  a  harlot] .”“ 

Right  here  the  danger  in  Christian  liberty  lies.  The  flesh, 
instead  of  being  firmly  informed  by  the  believer  that  it  is 
officially  and  to  all  practical  purposes  dead,  is  counte¬ 
nanced  and  given  a  hearing.  This  very  thing  God  has  pro¬ 
hibited.  In  Romans  13:14  He  has  said:  “Make  not  provision 
for  the  flesh,  with  respect  to  its  desires”  {eis  epithumias). 
“Brethren,  ye  have  been  called  unto  liberty;  only  use  not 
liberty  for  an  occasion  [aphormen,  ‘1.  a  place  from  which 
a  movement  or  attack  is  made,  a  base  of  operation;  2.  that 
by  which  endeavor  is  excited  and  from  which  it  goes  forth; 
that  which  gives  occasion  and  supplies  matter  for  an  under¬ 
taking,  the  incentive;  the  resources  we  avail  ourselves  of  in 
attempting  or  performing  anything’**)  to  the  flesh”  (Gal. 
5:13).  “This  is  the  will  of  God  .  .  .  that  ye  abstain  [apeches- 
thai  apo,  ‘to  hold  one’s  self  off,’  Thayer]  from  fornication” 
(1  Thess.  4:3). 

Christian  freedom  does  not  mean  freedom  for  the  flesh 
to  do  what  it  will,  for  that  would  not  be  freedom  but  in¬ 
stead  an  enslavement  of  the  worst  kind;  and  this  Paul  knew 
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by  personal  experience,  for  he  wrote:  “But  I  see  another  law 
in  my  members,  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and 
bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my 
members”  (Rom.  7:23).  Perfect  freedom  is  not  the  confu¬ 
sion  reminiscent  of  Romans  7:16-24,  but  perfect  control  by 
a  proper  authority,  as  noted  in  Romans  8:2.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  prohibitions  of  grace  have  their  vital  ministry. 
“The  mind  of  the  flesh,  if  left  without  a  check,  issues,  in 
enmity  to  God  and  death.  Wholesome  restraint  is  therefore 
a  condition  essential  to  their  healthy  action.”” 

Meeting  an  enemy  and  defeating  him  is  a  commendable 
thing,  but  it  still  remains  true  that  the  best  policy  is  to 
avoid  the  conflict  with  the  enemy  altogether.  Such  a  victor 
may  not  have  scars  to  show  for  his  triumph,  but  then  neither 
does  he  have  severe  losses  from  which  to  recuperate.  Over¬ 
coming  temptation  is  one  thing,  avoidance  of  it  another. 
With  respect  to  the  flesh  God  exhorts  His  people  to  do  both. 
Knowing  full  well  the  centripetal  power  of  fleshly  seductions, 
and  the  proneness  of  the  believer  to  deviate  from  the  path 
of  complete  reliance  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  and  succumb  to 
such  enticements,  God  has  taken  the  prohibitions  of  grace 
one  step  farther  when  He  exhorts  not  merely  to  “abstain 
from”  but  to  “flee”  [pheuge,  ‘seek  safety  by  flight,  shun  or 
avoid  by  flight,’  Thayer]  “youthful  lusts”  (2  Tim.  2:22),  to 
“flee  fornication”  (1  Cor.  6:18).  Writing  to  the  Corinthians 
(1  Cor.  6:9),  Paul  advised  converts  “not  to  company  with 
[sunanamignusthaif  be  intimate  with,  keep  company  with] 
fornicators.”  Even  married  couples  must  be  warned:  “De¬ 
fraud  ye  not  one  the  other,  but  come  together  again,  lest 
Satan  tempt  [with  solicitation  to  evil]  you  on  account  of 
your  want  of  self-control  [ten  akrasian]**  the  temptation 
probably  being  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  flesh  outside  the 
marriage  bond  (1  Cor.  7:6).  God  the  Father,  knowing  very 
well  the  dangers  ahead,  wisely  and  in  love  prohibits  loitering 
where  sore  temptation  lurks.  Escape  by  flight,  absence  from 
the  scene  of  temptation,  is  the  only  certain  safeguard.  En- 
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ticed  by  Potiphar’s  wife,  Joseph  fled  and  kept  his  name  un¬ 
sullied  for  the  records  of  history  and  heaven  (Gen.  39:12). 
Many  a  child  of  God,  playing  along  with  the  flesh  and  the 
world,  enjoying  the  “thrills”  of  fleshly  desire,  has  learned 
all  too  well,  but  all  too  late,  the  wisdom  and  grace  of  God 
in  recommending  to  him  abstinence  and  precipitate  flight. 
There  are  some  places  one  cannot  afford  to  go;  there  are 
some  books  a  believer  cannot  read;  there  are  some  common 
social  attentions  one  cannot  well  give  if  he  is  to  “flee  youth¬ 
ful  lusts.”  The  loving  heavenly  Father  of  the  believer  knows 
— He  forbade  them. 

The  Christian,  fortunately  and  graciously,  is  not  left  to 
fight  this  battle  all  alone.  In  him  is  a  far  more  effective 
control  maintained  by  the  Holy  Spirit  than  anything  human, 
since  God  the  Spirit  is  capable  of  combating  every  wrong 
desire  within  the  heart  before  it  ever  issues  in  sinful  action, 
thus  by  constantly  checking  any  wrong  indulgence  to  neu¬ 
tralize  gradually  the  power  of  selfish  appetites  and  establish 
a  habitual  supremacy  over  the  whole  mind  and  will,  until 
in  the  ideal  Christian  He  brings  them  into  perfect  harmony 
with  the  mind  of  Christ.'"  “Walk  in  the  Spirit  [Pneutnctti, 
in  the  instrumental  case  to  signify  ‘by  means  of,  with  the 
aid  of,  in  dependence  on";  peripateite,  imperative  in  the 
present  tense  to  mean  a  steady,  continuous,  step-by-step 
progress,  trusting  at  every  step  of  the  way],  and  ye  shall  not 
fulfil  [not  me  echo,  because  the  desire  is  there  all  right,  but 
me  telesete,  because  the  desire  is  not  yielded  to,  not  carried 
out]  the  lust  of  the  flesh”  (Gal.  6:16).  Herein  is  the  secret 
of  victory.  Quietly  trusting  the  Holy  Spirit  within  us  to  do 
what  one  cannot  hope  to  do  by  himself,  believing  that  He  is 
able  to  carry  off  the  victory  without  any  human  assistance, 
the  believer  discovers  that  faith  and  liberty  coalesce  to  make 
the  “perfect  law  of  liberty"’  gloriously  and  blessedly  effective. 

Mexico  City,  Mexico 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  October-December  Number,  19^6) 


‘■F.  Rendall,  ibid. 


President  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 


The  Church  the  Body  of  Christ.  By  Thomas  A.  Lambie. 
M.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  117  pp.  $1.50. 
As  a  great  physician,  and  a  great  spiritual  power  in  mis¬ 
sions,  Dr.  Lambie,  now  serving  in  Jerusalem,  has  caught  the 
glow  and  glory  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  one  body  composed 
of  all  believers.  Relating  it  to  certain  facts  of  biological 
structure,  he  has  set  forth  most  useful  and  helpful  lessons 
in  this  volume. 

The  reviewer,  a  long-time  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Lambie’s, 
is  deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of  this,  another  book  from 
the  pen  of  this  busy  medical  missionary.  It  is  commended 
to  all  lovers  of  God’s  truth. 

Prince  of  the  Pulpit.  By  J.  W.  Burton.  Zondervan  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  S7  pp.  $1.00. 

In  the  favored  city  where  Dr.  Truett  wrought  and  his 
massive  influence  has  been  felt  by  every  one  able  to  discern 
spiritual  values  at  all,  and  by  all  who  claimed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Dr.  Truett,  it  is  not  difficult  to  commend 
Mr.  Burton’s  pen  picture  of  the  great  preacher.  He  is  well 
styled  “the  prince  of  the  pulpit.” 

Mr.  Burton’s  task  is  not  easy  since  it  is  a  great  respon¬ 
sibility  to  present  so  great  and  varied  a  character  in  terms 
of  human  speech.  To  those  who  desire  to  know  something 
more  of  Dr.  Truett’s  truly  great  service  and  his  superior 
character,  this  book  will  be  of  great  value.  All  young  preach¬ 
ers  should  read  and  ponder  this  record  of  one  of  God’s  most 
used  servants — Dr.  George  W.  Truett. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miner  Brodhead  Stearns 

Es  Steht  Geschrieben.  By  E.  Widmer.  Elpis-Verlag, 
Schlieren,  Switzerland.  136  pp.  3.50  (Swiss)  francs. 

This  remarkable  little  work  has  for  its  subtitle  Wider  die 
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moderne  Theologie,  and  it  is  a  powerful  apologetic  for  the 
plenary,  verbal  inspiration  of  the  whole  Bible.  It  is  indeed 
refreshing  to  read  such  a  work  in  the  German  language 
which  has  produced  so  much  literature  of  quite  a  different 
sort,  undermining  faith  in  an  infallible  Bible.  One  of  the 
best  features  of  this  book  is  its  wealth  of  citations  of  modern 
authors.  No  less  than  160  quotations  are  given,  mostly  from 
theologians  now  living.  Only  26  of  these  quotations  are  from 
writers  who  believe  fully  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Bible.  The  remaining  134  are  taken  from  a  wide  range  of 
influential  men,  no  less  than  32  being  from  Emil  Brunner. 
These  quotations  give  the  reader  a  deep  insight  into  present 
currents  of  theological  thought,  and  the  result  is  far  from 
encouraging.  However,  it  is  extremely  important  that  those 
who  implicitly  believe  the  Bible  be  aware  of  the  contrary 
views  now  in  circulation.  A  careful  study  of  this  little  work 
will  save  the  reader  many  hours  of  needless  toil,  if  he  wishes 
to  familiarize  himself  with  up-to-date  Continental  theology. 
The  chapter  titles  are:  Awake!;  Jesus  and  the  Bible;  Modern 
Theology  and  the  Bible;  Criticism  of  Jesus  Christ;  Sin  and 
Faith  in  Modern  Theology;  Liberal  Theolo^;  Positive  The¬ 
ology.  The  author  has  been  accused  of  being  too  sharp  in 
his  criticism  of  the  modernists;  but  only  by  strong  state¬ 
ments  is  it  possible  to  awake  sleeping  Christians  to  the 
danger  presented  by  these  modern  views.  This  little  book 
deserves  a  wide  reading,  and  it  ought  to  be  translated  into 
English. 

Bringing  Our  World  Together.  By  Daniel  Johnson  Flem¬ 
ing.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  155  pp.  $2.00. 

“This  volume  assumes  that  the  vital  forces  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  are  working  toward  a  world-wide  human  brotherhood 
under  God.”  Thus  begins  the  preface  of  this  book  by  a 
former  faculty  member  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York  (retired  in  1945).  The  author  rightly  stresses  the 
fundamental  unity  of  mankind,  and  one  is  pleased  to  see  a 
mention  of  the  Body  of  Christ  (p.  130).  However,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  he  has  a  very  different  conception  of  that  spirit¬ 
ual  Body  than  that  given  in  the  New  Testament,  particularly 
in  1  Corinthians  12;  for  he  speaks  of  churches  as  being 
members  of  it.  It  is  obvious  from  Scripture  that  all  organ¬ 
ized  churches  contain  members  who  are  not  baptized  “in” 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  hence  not  members  of  the  Body  of 
Christ  (1  Cor.  12:13).  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  true  Body 
of  Christ  is  composed  of  individuals,  and  not  of  churches. 
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That  is  the  great  fault  of  this  book — that  no  distinction 
is  made  between  saved  and  unsaved;  but  rather  the  ration¬ 
alistic  doctrine  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man  and 
fatherhood  of  God  is  its  basis.  That  no  fellowship  can  exist 
between  saved  and  unsaved  (2  Cor.  6:14-18)  has  never 
dawned  upon  this  author’s  consciousness.  The  evolutionary 
viewpoint  is,  of  course,  adopted  and  set  forth  on  the  very 
first  pages. 

Far  from  espousing  the  blessed  Scriptural  hope  of  the 
certain  return  of  our  Savior  to  set  up  His  kingdom  on  earth 
and  set  all  things  right.  Dr.  Fleming  offers  us  the  illusory 
“hope  for  the  world  inspired  by  the  demonstrated  reality  and 
influence  of  a  supraracial,  supranational,  supradenomina- 
tional  Ecumenical  Church.”  That  such  a  church  will  come 
into  being  we  have  no  doubt,  but  the  Scripture  shows  us 
also  its  culmination,  along  with  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the 
immoral  woman  of  Revelation  17-18,  after  the  true  Church, 
the  B.ody  and  Bride  of  Christ,  has  been  removed  from 
this  earth. 

Studies  in  the  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  By  Kenneth  S.  Wuest.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand 

Rapids.  149  pp.  $1.50. 

Mr.  Wuest  has  herewith  added  the  eighth  volume  to  his 
series  of  enlightening  studies  of  the  words  of  the  original 
text  of  the  New  Testament.  He  has  rendered  a  great  service 
to  the  serious  student  of  Scripture,  and  in  particular  to  those 
who  cannot  read  the  Greek  for  themselves.  However,  even 
those  who  can  do  so  will  find  this  little  volume  very  helpful 
and  stimulating.  It  is  the  fruit  of  many,  many  long  hours 
of  painstaking  research. 

About  eighty  of  the  key  words  of  the  New  Testament 
from  a  doctrinal  standpoint  are  carefully  explained,  with 
their  etymology,  various  meanings,  and  uses.  As  the  author 
himself  states  in  his  preface:  “One  who  undertakes  to  study 
God’s  Word  and  to  explain  it  to  others,  should  be  a  student 
of  words.  To  the  extent  that  he  understands  the  meaning 
of  the  words  in  the  New  Testament,  to  that  extent  is  he 
able  to  understand  its  statements  and  make  them  clear  to 
others.”  Mr.  Wuest  has  once  again  demonstrated  his  ex¬ 
cellent  grasp  of  the  vital  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  has 
set  forth  those  beauties  and  perfections  which  can  only  be 
found  through  a  study  of  the  original  language  of  the  New 
Testament. 

One  hesitates  to  criticize  such  an  excellent  work;  but  if  a 
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suggestion  could  be  offered,  it  would  be  that  the  words 
studied  be  listed  in  alphabetical  order,  as  in  the  Index  on 
pages  17-18,  instead  of  being  listed  in  an  apparently  hap¬ 
hazard  fashion. 

Six  and  a  half  pages  are  devoted  to  the  words  baptism^ 
baptize,  and  the  result  is  excellent.  However,  it  would  have 
been  well  to  point  out  that  the  “tables”  mentioned  in  Mark 
7;4  in  the  Authorized  Version  are  not  in  the  best  manu¬ 
scripts  nor  in  the  Revised  Version.  The  author  suggests 
using  the  words  “introduced  into”  instead  of  “baptized”  in 
those  passages  referring  to  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  point  is  debatable.  Yet  it  would  seem  better  to  list 
1  Peter  3:21  among  the  passages  referring  to  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  to  list  it,  as  the  author  does,  among 
those  referring  to  ceremonial  Christian  baptism.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  association  of  the  “washing  of  regeneration”  (Titus 
3:5)  with  the  baptism  mentioned  in  1  Corinthians  10:2  is 
also  questionable. 

However,  these  few  remarks  in  no  way  diminish  the 
hearty  recommendation  of  this  book. 

Brussels,  Belgium 


^  ^  ^ 

John  H.  Bennetch 

The  Christian  Use  of  the  Bible.  By  Frank  E.  Gaebelein, 
Litt.D.  Moody  Press,  Chicago.  119  pp.,  index.  $1.25. 

The  beloved  and  gifted  Headmaster  of  the  Stony  Brook 
School  has  come  forward  again  with  a  contribution  to  the 
church.  In  this  compact  volume  evangelicals  are  furnished 
with  the  full  meaning  of  2  Timothy  3:16,  17 — an  accom¬ 
plishment  not  yet  seen  even  if  there  is  the  chief  prooftext 
for  Bible  study  to  be  found  in  all  the  Word  of  God.  Besides, 
“these  pages  contain  the  substance  of  four  lectures  delivered 
April  25-28,  1944,  at  Dallas  Theological  Seminary,  Dallas, 
Texas,  on  the  Griffith  Thomas  Memorial  Foundation.  Be¬ 
cause  the  argument  set  forth  is  at  bottom  a  textual  one, 
there  have  had  to  be  a  number  of  references  to  the  Greek. 
Also  a  full  series  of  footnotes  has  been  added.  However,  the 
needs  of  the  general  reader  have  been  kept  in  mind,  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  witness  of  this  book  to  the  scriptural 
plan  for  the  Christian  use  of  the  Bible  may  be  helpful  to  all 
who  give  it  thoughtful  consideration”  (p.  9). 

Dr.  Gaebelein  has  done  his  work  well.  In  consequence 
this  book  will  afford  a  sufficient  reply  to  Harry  Emerson 
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Fosdick’s  The  Modem  Use  of  the  Bible,  though  it  does  not 
follow  the  lines  of  an  apologetic  like  Dr.  I.  M.  Haldeman’s 
Review.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  The  Christian  Use  of  the  Bible 
can  well  supplement  earlier  productions  of  the  author’s  in¬ 
troductory  to  practical  Bible  study,  e.g..  Exploring  the  Bible. 
There  should  be  a  wide  sale  for  this  new  and  scholarly  pub¬ 
lication  from  the  pen  of  the  late  A.  C.  Gaebelein’s  distin¬ 
guished  son,  publisher  of  “Our  Hope.” 

Word  Studies  in  the  New  Testament.  By  Marvin  R.  Vin¬ 
cent,  D.D.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids.  4  vols. 

$20.00. 

Two  score  years  after  publishing  of  Word  Studies  in  the 
New  Testament  the  late  Dr,  A.  T.  Robertson  started  to  bring 
out  a  kindred  work.  Word  Pictures  in  the  New  Testament. 
His  avowed  intention  was  not  to  supplant  the  earlier  vol¬ 
umes  but  merely  to  supply  what  the  span  of  forty  years  had 
gained  in  this  field,  one  much  neglected  if  valuable.  Con¬ 
sequently  a  well-known  publisher  does  right  to  reprint  the 
books  of  Professor  Vincent  now,  lacking  as  the  Christian 
world  still  is  in  such  introductory,  basic  materials  for  Bibli¬ 
cal  study  (cf.  the  new,  popular  productions  of  Kenneth 
Wuest,  Moody  Institute  professor  of  Greek). 

Bibliotheca  Sacra  was  not  able  to  give  unqualified  com¬ 
mendation  of  Vincent’s  work  when  first  it  appeared  any 
more  than  it  can  do  so  now,  though  it  stands  high  and  pos¬ 
sesses  lasting  value.  To  quote  the  review  of  Volume  IV 
written  in  the  July,  1891,  issue  of  the  quarterly:  “As  in  the 
preceding  volumes,  the  author  gives  a  connected  commentary, 
word  by  word,  of  the  portion  of  the  New  Testament  which 
comes  under  survey.  Each  of  the  Epistles  [seven  are  cov¬ 
ered  in  this  volume]  is  provided  with  a  concise  and  care¬ 
fully  written  introduction.  In  his  opinions  the  author  leans 
strongly  to  the  liberal  side.  For  example,  not  content  with 
holding  that  the  only  thing  of  which  we  are  sure  concern¬ 
ing  the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Hebrews  is  that  it  is  not 
Paul’s,  he  goes  farther  and  unwarrantably  magnifies  the 
difference  in  doctrine  between  Paul  and  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle.  Concerning  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  he  holds  in  very 
positive  form  that  no  place  can  be  found  for  them  in  the 
recorded  ministry  of  Paul,  and  unqualifiedly  rejects  the 
theory  of  Paul’s  release  from  imprisonment  and  his  second 
arrest,  affirming  that  ‘of  this  there  is  no  sound  historical 
evidence  whatever’  (p.  187).  The  volume  is  provided  with 
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ample  indexes  of  the  English  and  Greek  words  commented 
upon,  and  is  printed  in  an  attractive  form.” 

Discerning  the  Signs  of  the  Times.  By  Reinhold  Niebuhr. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  x,  194  pp.  $2.50. 

Sermonic  essays,  ten  in  all,  appear  in  this  new  volume 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Niebuhr,  whose  gifted  writings  and 
talent  have  won  him  fame  not  only  at  Union  Seminary  (New 
York)  where  he  renders  faculty  service  but  also  in  many 
other  quarters  at  home  and  abroad.  The  title  of  the  book 
is  derived  from  the  first  essay’s  name.  All  ten  “are  based 
upon  sermons  actually  preached  in  American  colleges  and 
universities;  but  they  were  not  written  until  after  delivery.” 
It  is  proper  to  designate  them  “sermonic  essays”  rather  than 
“sermons”  simply,  because  “in  the  process  of  putting  them 
in  written  form  they  were  made  somewhat  more  theological 
than  in  their  original  form.”  The  author  has  selected  mes¬ 
sages  from  two  distinct  categories:  “One  group  deals  with 
the  perennial  themes  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  other  seeks 
to  interpret  certain  aspects  of  the  Christian  faith  in  terms 
of  their  special  relevance  to  the  thought  and  life  of  our 
age.”  None  of  the  essays  could  be  called  exegetical.  Nor 
could  any  of  them  be  styled  orthodox,  perhaps,  judging  from 
the  writer’s  comment  here  and  there  (e.g.,  pp.  164-66).  Nev¬ 
ertheless  Dr.  Niebuhr  can  go  so  far  as  to  say:  “The  inner 
core  of  their  [men’s]  rebellion  is  not  touched  until  they  be¬ 
hold  the  executor  of  judgment  suffering  with  and  for  the 
victim  of  'punishment.  This  is  the  meaning  of  ‘atonement’ 
as  apprehended  by  faith.  ...  In  less  metaphysical  and  more 
historic-symbolic  terms  the  unity  of  mercy  and  justice  are 
expressed  in  the  biblical  idea  that  ‘God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son.’  ”  What  vitiates  a  word 
that  seems  good  enough,  however,  is  the  fact  that  theological 
language  has  been  used  without  attaching  to  it  the  time- 
honored  meaning  connected  therewith  and  taught  by  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Niebuhr,  like  some  others,  is  not  the  radical  type  of 
teacher  today,  yet  he  at  the  same  time  must  not  be  ac¬ 
counted  orthodox. 

Christianity  Rightly  So  Called.  By  Samuel  G.  Craig. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Publishing  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  viii,  270  pp.  $2.00. 

The  author  of  this  new  work  upholding  Christianity  is 
to  be  honored  for  able  thinking  and  writing.  Different  from 
many  apologies  for  the  Faith  “the  aim  of  this  book  is  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  Christianity  and  its  counterfeits  in  a  manner 
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understandable  by  the  man  in  the  pew  as  well  as  the  man  in 
the  pulpit.  Its  purpose  is  exposition,  not  defense,  and  expo¬ 
sition  only  in  as  far  as  needed  to  make  clear  what  Chris¬ 
tianity  rightly  so  called  is  in  distinction  from  what  is  wrongly 
so  called.  .  .  .  This  book  is  a  fruit  of  my  experience  as  an 
editor  for  some  twenty-five  years — first  as  editor  of  The 
Presbyterian  and  later  of  Christianity  To-Day.**  The  defi¬ 
nition  of  Christianity  framed  by  the  writer  can  be  sum¬ 
marized  thus:  “Christianity  is  that  ethical  religion  that  had 
its  origin  and  that  has  its  continuance  in  Jesus  Christ  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  God-man ;  more  particularly  it  is  that  redemptive 
religion  that  offers  salvation  from  the  guilt  and  corruption 
of  sin  through  the  atoning  death  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  re¬ 
generating  and  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
Dr.  Craig  leads  up  to  his  definition  logically  and  then  away 
from  it,  step  by  step,  indicating  along  the  way  some  of  its 
many  implications.  The  seven  to  be  considered  in  successive 
chapters  are:  Christianity  and  the  supernatural;  Christian¬ 
ity,  facts  and  doctrines;  objective  and  subjective  Christian¬ 
ity;  Christianity  and  conduct;  Christianity  and  the  Bible; 
deformations  and  falsifications  of  Christianity;  the  truth 
and  finality  of  Christianity.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  reader,  of 
course,  for  the  author  to  declare:  “No  special  claim  to  orig¬ 
inality  is  made  in  behalf  of  this  book.  Others  have  labored 
and  I  have  entered  into  their  labors.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  is  that  after  gathering  material  from  many  sources  I 
have  written  a  book  of  my  own  design.”  Certainly  the  un¬ 
swerving  orthodoxy  of  the  writer  should  also  be  noted  and 
with  thankfulness. 

The  Christian  Future  or  The  Modern  Mind  Outrun. 

By  Eugene  Rosenstock-Huessy.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

New  York,  xii,  248  pp.  $2.50. 

A  decade  of  teaching  social  philosophy  at  Dartmouth, 
preceded  by  university  work  and  sociological  leadership  in 
Germany  for  a  score  of  years,  make  this  volume  the  scholarly 
product  that  it  is.  In  reply  to  the  vexing  problem  that  mod¬ 
ern  life  poses,  the  author  would  appeal  to  four  sciences,  the 
social  sciences  of  history,  economics,  psychology,  and  sociolo¬ 
gy,  but  not  to  these  alone.  “The  immense  material  provided 
by  the  research  of  the  social  sciences  is  like  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  of  the  World  which  waits  to  be  read  with  the  eyes  of 
Buddha,  to  be  listened  to  with  the  faith  of  the  prophets 
[especially  Abraham],  to  be  harmonized  with  the  ease  of 
Laotse  and  to  be  incarnated  with  the  love  of  Christ.”  One 
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paragraph  near  the  middle  of  the  book  will  indicate  as  well 
as  anything  would  just  what  is  meant  by  the  title  chosen  by 
the  writer  for  his  newest  effort — one  encouraged  by  George 
Morgan,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Douglas  Horton,  and  George 
Thomas :  “The  Creation  of  Future  was  our  riddle,  all  along. 
On  this  Creation  of  Future,  our  faith  depends.  The  last 
chapter  (eight)  will  be  the  touchstone  because  it  must  speak 
'  of  the  things  near  home,  American  education,  American  way 
of  Life,  American  politics.  Before  we  may  be  sure  that  our 
Creation  of  Future  is  more  than  an  academic  discussion,- 
the  common  things  near  home  must  regain  their  splendor. 
And  when  do  old  things  regain  their  lustre?  When  do  facts 
become  interesting?  When  do  words  recover  their  meaning? 
When  they  again  appear  as  things  to  come,  as  acts  to  be 
done,  as  names  to  be  invoked;  when  everything,  so  to  speak, 
has  ceased  to  exist  because  we  feel  that  our  own  infinite  in¬ 
sistence  alone  can  give  it  a  new  lease  on  life.”  The  vague¬ 
ness  and  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  author’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Christian  thought  does  not  surprise  the  evangelical 
when  he  has  no  more  than  this  to  say  of  his  personal  salva¬ 
tion;  “I  had  always  hoped  to  be  a  Christian.  But  twenty 
years  ago  I  felt  that  I  was  undergoing  a  real  crucifixion.  I 
was  deprived  of  all  my  powers,  virtually  paralyzed,  yet  I 
came  to  life  again,  a  changed  man.  What  saved  me  was  that 
I  could  look  back  to  the  supreme  event  of  Jesus’  life  and  rec¬ 
ognize  my  small  eclipse  in  His  great  suffering.  That  enabled 
me  to  wait  in  complete  faith  for  resurrection  to  follow  cruci¬ 
fixion  in  my  own  experience.  Ever  since  then  it  has  seemed 
foolish  to  doubt  the  historic  reality  of  the  original  Crucifixion 
and  Resurrection.” 


